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“SOUL'S JOURNEY HOME IS A 
THING OF BEAUTY.. AN ALBUM 
OF WELL-CRAFTED SONGS 
SERVED UP IN FABULOUS 
ARRANGEMENTS, AND AN 
IMPACT THAT DEEPENS WITH 
EVERY LISTEN.» 


- JAN HALL, FOLK ROOTS RADIO 


".. THE SOUND OF HIS SUPERB 
NEW SECOND ALBUM, SOUL'S 


JOURNEY HOME, IS MORE FOLK- f PRODUCED BY 
BASED. SOME TUNES COULD BE GEORGE KOLLER 
CALLED CHAMBER-FOLK, AS . 

THEY FEATURE A NINE-PIECE FOR A REVIEW COPY 
STRINGS SECTION... A LOVELY OR FURTHER MEDIA 
SOUL-SEARCHING JFORMATION CONTACT 
MUSICAL EXPLORATION.’ JANEGHARBURY.CA 


- KERRY DOOLE = 
‘A TRUE GENTLEMAN. 

WRITING, PLAYING AND SINGING 
HIS OWN SONGS IN A SOULFUL 
AND UNIQUE STYLE.” 


- DAVID 
CLAYTON-THOMAS 


2 ~~ CHECK OUT JAMES 
7 FIRST ALBUM LISBETH 


acebook. com/brucejames. moore 
: Twitter @jamesbrucemusic 
slagram @jamesbrucemooremusic 
youtube.com/JamesBruceMusic 
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SickKids 


Cover Story 


Gordie MacKeeman and 
his Rhythm Boys 


Steeped in old time country fiddle tunes, this 
quartet filter folk, bluegrass and rock ’n’ roll 
into their wildly entertaining live performances. 


Features 


Albums of the Year 


Jayme Stone’s Lomax Project and Anna & 
Elizabeth earn Penguin Eggs critics’ honours. 


| 26 Elage Diouf 
His gorgeous contemporary Montreal world 
music has its roots in West Africa. 


28 CFMAs 


The Atlantic provinces are the toast of the 
2015 Canadian Folk Music Awards gala. 


30 Crow And The Canyon SS 


They draw from bluegrass and folk but often 
colour outside the lines with jazz and pop. 


32 The East Pointers 


This trio tries to breathe new life into traditional 
tunes in order to attract younger audiences. 


34 The Wainwright Sisters 


These siblings chose the songs for their 
new album based on their level of morbidity. 


36 Tony McManus and 
Beppe Gambetta 


Two of the world’s great acoustic guitar 
players “get into the fast and furious stuff.” 


40 The Friends of 
Fiddlers Green 


These friends play largely for pleasure despite 
releasing their third album in 40-odd years. 


42 Celtic Colours 


Cape Breton’s annual traditional folk 
extravaganza proves incomparable. 


John Jones 44 Mike Farris 


Honed by personal turmoil, a love of gospel, 
R&B, and blues rock, he is a real-deal soul man. 


Oysterband's front man releases his splen- 
did but dark and defiant second .olo album 
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WHERE ROOTS MEET THE HERE AND NOW! 


ARCHIE FISHER 
A SILENT SONG 


“one of Britain’s finest song interpreters” 
“Fisher's quietly poetic ballads...haunt like a shadowy specter 


3999 


“A Silent Song” is the first new album in seven years from Archie Fisher, Scotland’s musical national treasure and a 
founding father of the 1960s Scottish fok scene. Now in his mid-seventies, this all-new album is a stunning testament 
to his unfading artistry as a singer, songwriter, poet, guitarist, and interpreter of non-original songs. Though solidly 
rooted in Scottish tradition, the songs and performances on “A Silent Song” transcend the Celtic milieu and have 
universal resonance. Archie was among the first of his generation to graft a new tradition-based lyricism and poetic 
vision onto the rich heritage of Scottish balladry. In 2006 he was honored with an MBE from Queen Elizabeth II for his 
outstanding contributions to to the culture of Britain. This remarakable album makes manifest why. 


MORE CRITICALLY ACCLAIMED RECENT TITLES FROM RED HOUSE - AVAILABLE ON CD AND VINYL LP.... 


LARRY CAMPBELL & DALE WATSON CHARLIE PARR 
TERESA WILLIAMS Call Me Insane Stumpjumper 
“The first couple of Americana!” “Thank goodness for Dale . “Taking acoustic blues and folk to the 


- MoJo Watson.” — TEXAS MUSIC darkest edges of town” — NO DEPRESSION 


LARRY CAMPBELL @ TERESA WILLIAMS 


Dale Watson 4a 
CallMelnsane = 


Regular Content 
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Editorial — | > 


Great records tug on our heartstrings, fill 
us with joy and, occasionally, spark 
outrage at one form of injustice or another. 


Long Player 

The Record That Changed My Life: 
Mae Moore pays tribute to Bruce 
Cockburn’s Salt, Sun And Time. 


Charts 


The best-selling recordings in a variety of 
national stores, plus the most-played 
albums on key Canadian radio stations. 


Swansongs 


Penguin Eggs pays tribute to Ron Hynes, 
Allen Toussaint, Leon Bibb, and Bill Keith. . , 
ad \ a “a 


A Quick Word... 


with the Canadian Folk Music Awards’ J NS 
Young Performer of the Year, Rebecca _~ Ly 


Lappa f Hy. / 


a eS ey 4 nh Pd 
Introducing YO eee Mikebarris ge 
Nick Hornbuckle, Jenna Moynihan, pammes NAEES, coseee.!. 8 \ wil 
Boogat, Fans & Motor Supply Company, ARON TST Ry 
and Brady Enslen. 


Archie Fisher 


looks back on a career that led him from 
a skiffle boom novice to one of Britain’s 
most influential folk musicians in the 
Penguin Eggs Interview. 


Reviews 


The East Pointers 


Kacy & Clayton, Strange Country: An . y 
excellent album, and as riveting as any ¥ 
thing else 2015 has offered us so far. Elage Diouf Allen Tétissaint 


En francais 


Elage Diouf et Boogat 


A Point of View 


Tom Russell asks: “What was the last 
profound new song that made you pull over 
in the car and shiver and weep?” 


Correction: In issue No. 67 we inadvertently published 
the wrong bylines on a number of features. Yves Ber- 
nard wrote about Stéphanie Lépine, not Yves Lambert. 
Colin Irwin wrote about Simpson, Cutting and Kerr, not 
J. Poet. Mike Sadava wrote about The Honey Dew- 
drops, not J. Poet. My sincere apologies to all writers 
affected by these errors. - Roddy Campbell 
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The Folk, Roots and World Music Magazine 
Issue No. 68 Winter, 2015 
Issn: 73060205 
10942 - 80 Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta 
Canada, T6G ORI 
Tel: (780) 433-8287 
Fax: (780) 437-4603 
www.penguineggs.ab.ca 
e-mail: penguineggs@shaw.ca 
Editor: Roddy Campbell 
Managing Editor: Annemarie Hamilton 
Production: Doug Swanson 


Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features 
and photos, but cannot accept responsibility 
for any unsolicited material. Please check 
with the editor prior to submitting any 
articles or artwork. We publish four times a 
year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). 

All text is copyrighted and may not be 
reproduced without prior permission. 
However, reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While 
we take all posssible care to ensure that all 
content is truthful, we cannot be held liable 
if found otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair 
and ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, 
it has grown into a source of inspiration for 
such diverse artists as Bob Dylan, Warren 
Zevon and Kate Rusby. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in 
a car crash in 1982 and has never fully 
recovered. In 2012, however, he finally 
made an emotional comeback, performing 
at several events throughout the summer. 
His care and respect shown for the tradition 
and prudence to recognize the merits of 
innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an 
outrageously fine recording. It’s available 
through Topic Records. This magazine 
Strives to reiterate its spirit. 

Penguin Eggs magazine is published 
and printed in Canada and acknowledges 
the generous financial support from the 
Alberta Foundation for the Arts. We also 
acknowledge the financial support of the 
Government of Canada through Canada 
Heritage and the Canada Periodical Fund 
(CPF) distributed through the Canada 
Council for the Arts. 


Canada 


Conseil des arts Canada Council 
cid du Canada for the Arts 


Alberta 


CA Foundation 


for the Arts 
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8 e frequently make lists 
/ in our house, the mis- 

* & sus andme. Nothing as 
mundane as shopping or to-do lists, 
though. Nope, out of the blue one of 
us will demand: “Your favourite 10 
albums of all time?”. Or, “If the house 
was on fire, what single object would 
you grab?”. Multi-instrumentalist Fats 
Kaplin came up with that one before 
he started working with Jack White 
of The White Stripes. His answer 
will live with me forever. A cast-iron 
skillet, apparently, handed down 
through his family from the American 
Civil War. 

We largely stick to music, though. 
Since childhood, both of us have 
always treasured discovering new 
acts before our peers. It starts with 
snobbish teenage posturing —like 
walking stiffly and slowly to school 
with Steeleye Span’s LP Hark! The 
Village Wait under your arm, cover 
facing out, for all the honest world to 
see. That kind of thing. Now we just 
drop names into general conversa- 
tions. “How’re the grandkids?” “Little 
monsters.” “Oh! Have you heard Of 
Monsters And Men? Marvellous band 
from Iceland.” 

Now that we are approaching a 
pensionable age, a bucket list of acts 
we want to see before we pop our 
cloggs is not unreasonable. And if 
you want a really good chuckle, try, 
‘What songs do you want played at 
your funeral?’. 

Of course, the answers to all of this 


daft pursuit of trivia change with time 
or the creeping advance of inebria- 
tion. Frank Zappa and the Mothers of 
Invention’s Weasels Ripped My Flesh 
really won’t make it on my last rites 


~ soundtrack. Honest, dear. The Kinks’ 


Days will, though. Classic. 

It’s late November, as | put the final 
touches to this issue, and in the past 
few weeks I’ve listed my favourite 
10 albums of the year with both 
Penguin Eggs and fRoots magazine 
in the U.K. And when | get a spare 
moment, | have to distill that down to 
five for my year-end appearance on 
The Celtic Show on the CKUA Radio 
Network. 

My choices, of course will be, for 
the most part, different from my host 
and good pal, Andrew J. Donnelly. 
While we both recognize innovation 
and uniqueness in recordings, we 
are always moved by different social, 
political, and emotional aspects that 
challenge us in various ways, tug on 
our heartstrings, fill us with joy and, 
occasionally, spark outrage at one 
form of injustice or another. That’s 
what great records do. 

Constantly listening to new music 
gives us some credibility as judges, | 
guess. But as the old cliché goes, ‘It’s 
only one person’s opinion’. And it’s 
true. Look at the individual selections 
in our latest Album of the Year poll. 
No two are alike. No two have ever 
been alike in the past 15 years. 

The criteria for my musical selec- 
tions, however, never varies. Whether 
for fun or otherwise, my lists always 
consist of the records that | play 
again and again. If | like them that 
much, | reckon you will, too. And I’m 
sure it’s the same with all our other 
contributors. Check for yourself start- 
ing on page 20. Now go on, make a 
‘most wanted’ list of your own. 

Wishing you, dear reader, your 
families and friends much happiness, 
peace, and prosperity in the coming 
new year. 

— Roddy Campbell 


The Record That Changed My Life 


Pender Island singer/songwriter 
and artist Mae Moore shares her 
profound admiration for Bruce 

Cockburn’s Salt, Sun And Time. 


n 1974 I enrolled in art school at Algon- 

quin College in Ottawa, not knowing 

that I was pregnant. That discovery 
came in late September and my life took a 
spiralling 180-degree turn. 

I left my sweetheart and my studies and 
caught the overnight train to Halifax, sleep- 
ing upright, bringing very few belongings 
with me, save my guitar and dulcimer. To 
reveal it was a dark time in my life does not 
convey the reality. I had just lost my mother 
to cancer the previous year, at age 17. 

When the family learned of my pregnan- 
cy, I was forbidden by my father to marry 
my high school sweetheart and was bound 
to place my child up for adoption. During 
the time before her birth, in the depths of 
a Maritime winter, I played Bruce Cock- 
burn’s Salt, Sun and Time every day on my 
sister’s record player. It seemed to be the 
soundtrack that reflected my situation and 
provided buoyancy that kept me from sink- 
ing into despair and self destruction. 

The opening track, All the Diamonds In 
the World, exemplified, for me, my forbid- 
den marriage and my new home in “a har- 
bour town” waiting out the seasons. While 
some people point to the Christian over- 
tones of this album, I found solace in the 
prominent land-based spirituality of lyrics 
like “dying trees still ... will grow greener 
when you pray”. The song lifts at the end of 
the storm — the sun breaks through heavens’ 
clouds and reveals hope and healing. 

The gorgeous title track Salt, Sun and 
Time is a calm, modal folk/jazz piece show- 
casing Cockburn’s deft skill for working 


within space and time. There is motion 

and one can feel the swells of the sea. The 
nuanced influence of rural living and his im- 
mersion in the genius of Django Reinhardt 
is apparent in Cockburn’s songwriting. 

He is a gifted painter of emotion through- 
out his instrumentals as in the Euro-jazz feel 
of Rouler Sa Bosse. It is the one song that 
is not introspective in an obvious way and 
leaves the listener with a sense of having 
had a mini-vacation on the Seine. 

Never So Free is an intimate look at life 
in a port city through the eyes of Cockburn 
the poet. Again, his use of stretching out 
the meter of the song, gives a sense of the 
swelling sea. The tone of his acoustic guitar 
is simultaneously crisp and warm; one 
can almost hear a creaking wooden-hulled 
schooner with wind in the rigging. The lyric 
“I’m lost in the seabirds flight” created, for 
me, a sense of longing to escape my fate. 

Seeds in the Winds starts off with an eerie, 
unsettling, and somewhat spooky drone but 
is quickly usurped by an energetic flurry 
of chordal gusts, culminating in a breezy 
dispersion of perfectly placed notes. Again, 
there’s ebb and flow, as is Nature’s way. 

My favourite song on this album is the 
beautiful hymnal /t Won't Be Long. It 
became my personal mantra as I awaited 


the final days of my pregnancy and began 

to think about what my life would look 

like post birth of my child. I was fighting 
depression having lost my mother, my 
sweetheart, and soon my child. I was angry 
at the world, angry at my father for dictating 
the conditions of my life, and I was angry at 
myself for complying. 

Despite this, my innate optimism coupled 
with songwriting is what carried me through 
those days in exile. 

Christmas Song: “pregnant with forces 
of prayer is ... spring in the hard earth 
sleeps”. 1 love the deep darkness that is 
winter. I have never once wanted to escape 
that by travelling south. When the light 
returns on Dec. 21, renewal begins. It is a 
special, private time for me. 

Forty years have passed since I last 
listened to this masterpiece. I couldn’t 
bring myself to face the emotional pain that 
this record elicited in me, until recently. 

In 1974, it was my touchstone and I am 
grateful for Cockburn’s words, music, and 
companionship throughout the most diffi- 
cult time in my life. His music continues to 
inspire me and I credit him, among others, 
for showing me dropped D tunings, which 
led me down the slippery slope of alternate 
tunings that I use to this day. 


SALT, SUN AND TIME 
BRUCE COCKBURN 
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HHORIZE 


Jayme Stone's 


Lomax Project 
March 20 — 7:30 p.m. 


Focusing on songs collected by folklorist 
Alan Lomax, creative musicians revive, 
recycle, and re-imagine traditional 
roots music. 


David Myles 


April 15 — 7:30 p.m. 


This Juno Award-winning musician performs 
soulful ballads, jazzy folk ditties, 
and down-home roots tunes. 


Tickets: $35 Adults, $30 Students & Seniors 


City Hall Ticket Centre 
780-962-8995 


www.horizonstage.com 


CA) Fotindation | Travelodge | JICKETPRQ | 


www.ticketpro.ca 


ckua sens ro 


WUEWEEKLY Canada 
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Old Man Luedecke 
Old Man Luedecke (True North) 


Pharis and Jason Romero 
A Wanderer I'll Stay (Independent) 


Ken Whiteley And The Beulah Band 
Ken Whiteley And The Beulah Ban (Borealis) 


Gabrielle Papillon 
The Tempest Of Old (Independent) 


Jayme Stone 
The Lomax Project (Borealis) 


Watkins Family Hour 
Watkins Family Hour (Thirty Tigers) 


Slocan Ramblers 
Coffee Creek (Independent) 


The Young Novelists 
Made Us Strangers (Independent) 


Jory Nash 
The Many Hats of Jory Nash (Thin Man Records) 


10. Norma MacDonald 


Burn The Tapes (Independent) 


The most-played folk and roots dics played nationally by 


Stingray Music throughout August, September and October, 2015. 


Fortunate Ones 
The Bliss (Old Farm Pony) 


Kat McLevey 
Evergrown (Independent) 


Robin And Barry Dransfield 
Rout Of The Blues (Trailer) 


Gothic Voices With Emma Kirkby 
A Feather On The Breath Of God (Hyperion UK) 


The Heartbeats 
Spinning World (Green Linnet) 


Hedningarna 
Hedningarna (Northside Records) 


Horseflies 
Gravity Dance (mca) 


Nic Jones 
Penguin Eggs (Topic) 


Levellers 
Levelling The Land (Btektra/Asylum) 


The Pogues 
If | Should Fall From Grace With God cistana) 


The Once 
Departures (Nettwerk) 


Steeleye Span 
Please To See The King (Shanachie) 


The Once 
The Once (Borealis) 


Watersons 
For Pence And Spicey Ale (Topic) 


Amelia Curran 
They Promised You Mercy (Universal) 


Based on album sales for August, September and October, 2015 at 


Freds Records, 198 Duckworth Street, St. J johr’s, NL, 1C 1G5 


John Jones's latest release is called Never Stop Moving. 
Our feature on John runs on page 38. 


Beach House 
Depression Cherry (Sub Pop) 


Kurt Vile 
In The Reins (Matador Records) 


The Mariachi Ghost 
B‘Lieve I'm Goin’ Down (Independent) 


Romi Mayes 
Devil on Both Shoulders (independent) 


Mac DeMarco 
Another One ( scp) 


Joanna Newsom 
Divers ( Drag City) 


Basic Nature 
Circles and Lines (Independent) 


Father John Misty 
| Love You, Honeybear (sub Pop) 


Jason Isbell 
Something More Than Free (Southeastern Records) 


Willie Thrasher 
Spirit Child (Light in The Attic) 


Based on album sales for August, September and November, 2015, at the 
Winnipeg Folk Music Festival’s Music Store, 203-Bannatyne Ave., Winnipeg, MB. R3B 3P2 


highlife top 10 


le The Arcs 
Yours, Dreamily (Nonesuch) 


ra St Germain 
St Germain (Warner) 

3. Gary Clark Jr. 
The Story of Sonny Boy Slim (Warmers) 

4. Frazey Ford 
Indian Ocean (Nettwerk) 

5: Leon Bridges 
Coming Home (World Circuit) 

6. Prince Fatty 1. 
In The Kingdom Of Dub (tru Thoughts) 

re Buffy Sainte-Marie a) 
Power In The Blood’ (True North) 

8. Itamar Erez & Yshai Afterman 38 
New Dawn (Independent) 

9. Lucinda Williams 4. 
Down Where The Spirit Meets The Bone (Hwy. 20) 

10. Alsarah & The Nubatones 5: 


Silt (Wonderwheel) 


Based on album sales for August, September and October, 2015 at 6. 
Highlife Records, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, V5L 3X5 


heritage music Ei 
& posters top 10% 


1. Dave & Phil Alvin 10. 


Lost Time (Yep Roc) 


2 Dave Rawlings Machine 
Nashville Obsolete (Acony Records) 


3. Warren Haynes 
Ashes & Dust (Concord Records) 

4. Asleep At The Wheel 
Still The King (Fontana) 

2: Nathaniel Rateliff & the Night Sweats 
Nathaniel Rateliff & the Night Sweats (stax) 

6. Canned Heat 1. 
Hooker N Heat (Capitol) 

ve Royal Southern Brotherhood 2. 
Royal Southern Brotherhood (Ruf Records) 

8. John Wort Hannam 3. 
Love Lives On (Rebeltone Records) 

9. John Renbourn 4. 
The Attic Tapes (Worldmusic Network) 

10. Selwyn Birchwood 5. 
Don’t Call No Ambulance (Autigator) 

6. 


Based on album sales for August, September and October, 2015, at 
Heritage Posters & Music, 1502-11Ave., SW, Calgary, AB, T3C OM9 


lris Dement 


Old Man Luedecke 
Domestic Eccentric (True North) 


Catherine MacLellan 
The Ravens Sun (True North Records) 


Tomato Tomato 
So It Goes (Porch Light Studios) 


Amelia Curran 
They Promised You Mercy ( Six Shooter) 


Various Artist 
Native North American: Vol. 1 (Light in the Attic) 


Rose Cousins 
Stray Birds (Old Farm Boy Records) 


Les Hay Babies 
Mon Homesick Heart (Simone Records) 


Daniel Romano 
If I’ve Only One Time Askin’ (New West) 


Buffy Sainte-Marie 
Power in the Blood (True North Records) 


Earthbound Trio 
Ditch Flowers (Feels Good Music) 


Based on album sales for August, September and October, 2015, at 
Backstreet Records, at their Saint John and Fredricton, NB, stores. 


soundscapes 


top 10 


Daniel Romano 
If I’ve Only One Time Askin’ (New West) 


Kurt Vile 
b'lieve I'm goin down (Matador) 


10. 


Evening Hymns 
Quiet Energies (Outside) 


Various Artists 
Dylan, Cash & The Nashville Cats (Sony) 


Dave Rawlings Machine 
Nashville Obsolete (Acony Records) 


lris Dement 
Trackless Woods (Flariella) 


Joanna Newson 
Divers (Drag City) 


Dave & Phil Alvin 
Lost Time (Yep Roc) 


Jason Isbell 
Something More Than Free (Southeastern Records) 


Tami Neilson 
Dynamite (Outside) 


Based on album sales for August, September and October, 2015, at 
Soundscapes, 572 College Street, Toronto, On, M6G 1B3 


14. 


15: 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


ckua top 20 


Corb Lund 


Things That Can't Be Undone (New West) 


Colin Linden 
Rich In Love (Stony Plain) 


John Wort Hannam 
Love Lives On (Rebeltone Records) 


Galactic 
Into the Deep (Provogue) 


Nathaniel Rateliff & the Night Sweats 
Nathaniel Rateliff & the Night Sweats (stax) 


Los Lobos 
Gates Of Gold (429 Records) 


Old Man Luedecke 
Domestic Eccentric (True North) 


Jason Isbell 
Something More Than Free (Southeastern Records) 


Dar Williams 
Emerald (Dar Williams Records) 


Dan Bern 
Hoody (Kababa) 


Ben Folds Five 
So There (New West) 


Shemekia Copeland 
Outskirts Of Love (Antigator) 


Jon Cleary 
GoGo Juice (FHQ Records) 


Iron and Wine & Ben Bridwell 
Sing Into My Mouth (Black Cricket) 


Leon Bridges 
Coming Home (Columbia) 


Various Artists 
Daptone Gold ll (Daptone) 


Jackie Greene 
Back To Birth (Yep Roc) 


Lindi Ortega 
Faded Gloryville (Last Gang) 


Watkins Family Hour 
Watkins Family Hour (Family Hour Records) 


Warren Haynes 
Ashes & Dust (Concord) 


Based on the most-played folk, roots and world music dics on CKUA 
radio — www.ckua.org — throughout August, September, October, 2015. 
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Ron 


arly in the evening of Novem- 

4 4 ber 19th, Newfoundland and 

[_ Labrador’s beloved troubadour, 
singer-songwriter Ron Hynes, passed away 


from cancer. Shortly thereafter, a fire on an 
electrical pole plunged downtown St. John’s 
into darkness. The black-out was respon- 
sible for the cancellation of gigs far and 
wide. Three of Hynes’ closest friends, Greg 
Malone, Sandy Morris and Boomer Stamp, 
all former members, along with Hynes, of 
the celebrated folk-rock group, The Won- 
derful Grand Band, had performances shut 
down by the power outage. In the darkness 
of the bars, musicians and audience mem- 
bers alike gathered in the candlelight to sing 
Hynes’ songs and share their grief. 


Ron Hynes was born in 1950 in Ferryland, 


a community on the Southern Shore of the 
island’s Avalon Peninsula. Post-Confeder- 
ation Newfoundland abounded with new 
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Hynes 


musical influences; country, rock and roll 
and acoustic folk all found their way into 
his composer’s tool kit. But the traditional 
influences of ballad singing and storytelling 
were the most important hallmark of Hynes’ 
song-writing, endearing him and his reper- 
toire to thousands of fans in Newfoundland 
and Labrador, Canada, and beyond. 

In the 80s Hynes and his bandmates in 
The Wonderful Grand Band became bona- 
fide television celebrities through their show 
which ran on CBC between 1980-1983. 
The entire province shut down during that 
half hour in those pre-PVR days, and events 
such as dance classes, evening blood donor 
clinics and even Bingo were scheduled 
around WGB on Monday nights. Hynes’ 
charisma and his unique songs captured the 
hearts of Newfoundlanders and Labrador- 
ians, and that relationship has remained true 
and strong ever since. 


The title of Hynes’ classic Man of A Thou- 
sand Songs, released in 1993 on the album 
Cryer’s Paradise, was used both as fitting 
epithet to describe the singer-songwriter, 
and as the name of a moving and raw docu- 
mentary about his life. Hynes was a prolific 
composer who left behind a huge catalogue 
of high quality songs — but he is best known 
for Sonny’s Dream. Written in 1976, it was 
brought to Britain by the Scottish folk- 
singer Hamish Imlach, who passed it on to 
Ireland’s Christy Moore. Moore recorded it 
on Ride On, and included a verse which had 
been added by Imlach. Hynes was initially 
upset about the addition, but was appeased, 
in fact delighted, upon discovering that the 
album had sold 750,000 copies. 

Over the course of his career, Hynes 
received numerous awards for his creative 
endeavours. He garnered seven East Coast 
Music Awards, multiple nominations for the 
JUNOS, Canadian Country Music Awards 
and Canadian Folk Music Awards. In 2002, 
he received an honorary doctorate from 
Memorial University in recognition of his 
outstanding artistic contribution. Hynes was 
also a generous mentor to up-and-comers, 
and had close relationships with several 
younger songwriters. Amelia Curran, in 
a post on social media, states, “We have 
played his songs at kitchen parties and stood 
in awe of a particular turn of phrase or mel- 
ody structure. We did impressions of him 
and laughed and laughed. But what’s more, 
we drank with him. We shared stages with 
him and we got to be lifted by his vote of 
confidence and berated by his sharp tongue 
- and sometimes in the same breath.” 

The lights are back on now in downtown 
St. John’s, and the soul that slipped away 
in the darkness will forever remain in the 
hearts and memories of his daughters, 
grandchildren, family members, fellow mu- 
sicians, friends and fans. Over the last four 
decades, Ron Hynes captured the history, 
spirit and contemporary identity of New- 
foundland and Labrador with his beautifully 
crafted words and melodies. He also exam- 
ined the common threads of joy, love and 
pain that unite us all, regardless of culture, 
upbringing or geography. He was his own 
man, but he was also our man; and for that 
reason, the last word belongs to him. 

“This could be the final breath, this is 
life and death/This is hard rock and water/ 
Out here where the wind has turned and the 
towers are burning/There is no returning.” — 
Ron Hynes: The Final Breath 

— Jean Hewson 


Bill Keith 


Banjo Pioneer 
Born 1939 
e may have never sloughed off the 
HH scene bad joke contagion but 
whether as the co-inventor, with 

Dan Bump, of the Beacon Banjo Company’s 
Keith Tuner—a device allowing banjo players 
to make accurate pitch changes mid-flow — or 
as a virtuoso, the five-string banjo was never 
the same after Bill Keith. He went from avid 
student of Pete Seeger’s tutor, How to Play 
the 5-String Banjo, and transcribing Flatt and 
Scruggs’s LP Foggy Mountain Jamboree to 
providing the intellectual wherewithal for the 
tutor Earl Scruggs and the Five String Banjo. 

He was born William Bradford Keith in 
Boston, MA, on Dec. 20, 1939, although 
temporarily rechristened ‘Brad’ during his short 
sojourn as one of Bill Monroe’s Bluegrass 
Boys in 1963. On simply unchallengeable 
grounds, Pete Rowan told me, since Monroe 
couldn’t countenance two Bills in the band. He 
got the Bluegrass Boy gig because he showed 
how complex runs and breaks could be broken 
down and reconstructed but, most important, 
could be played on the five-string banjo. He 
paved the way for Béla Fleck, Tony Trischka, 
and their kind. 

The range of his playing is remarkable. As 
a band member— banjo and/or pedal steel, his 
specialities —he can be heard with Monroe, 
Jan & Sylvia’s Great Speckled Bird, the Jim 
Kweskin Jug Band, The Blue Velvet Band 
and Muleskinner. As a session musician, he 
coloured recordings by Richie Havens, Maria 
Muldaur, David Grisman, Peter Rowan, and 
The Bee Gees (the last being their Odessa). 

He was bilingual in French—he graduated 


Bill Keith 


from Amherst College in western Massachu- 
setts in 1961 with a major in eighteenth-century 
French literature. Discovering in conversation 
we were both bilingual, he said something that 
stuck lifelong, namely that every language you 
speak confers a soul on you. The unwritten 
subtitles said musical languages, too. He died 
at home in Bearsville, NY, on Oct. 23, 2015. 

— Ken Hunt 


Leon Bibb 


Actor, Folk Singer and Civil Rights Leader 
Born 1922 
he long-standing love affair between 
| Ms Bibb and Vancouver ended 
when the legendary performer passed 
away, age 93, Oct. 23. 

He first arrived in 1968, as the opening act for 
Bill Cosby. From the window of his Bayshore 
hotel room, Bibb became enchanted by the 
working harbour with snow-capped mountains, 
and vowed: “I have to live here”. 

It was unlikely for a prominent figure in the 
folk music revival. He was a Broadway and TV 
star, had appeared in Sidney Poitier movies, 
recorded albums for major labels, and was a 
stirring performer at landmark demonstrations. 

However, two years later, he abandoned 
New York for a rough-hewn, blue-collar city. 
At UBC—to accept an honorary doctorate in 
2011—he described his birthplace, Louisville, 
KY. “Segregated and racist, ringed by the 
white world and ‘coloured’ signs on toilets and 
fountains. I never had a conversation with a 
white person until I went to New York at 19,” 
he recalled. 

In 1946, working at an automat, Bibb landed 
a role in the original Annie Get Your Gun, 
singing Moonshine Lullaby with Ethel Merman 
1,247 times! He earned other parts and a 1967 
Tony nomination for the black song-and-poetry 
revue A Hand Is On The Gate. The next year 
he attracted attention and notoriety as the love 
interest in an inter-racial staging of Carnival. 

Too few roles for black actors motivated Bibb 
to sing folk in the 1950s. He performed at the 
first Newport Festival in 1959, and signed to 
Vanguard for several albums, including Leon 
Bibb Sings Folk Songs. His versatility — soulful 
ballads, chain-gang chants, spirituals, and gos- 
pel songs, as well as Broadway show tunes— 
made him a frequent TV guest, including eight 
appearances on The Ed Sullivan Show, as well 
as regular spots on the Jonight Show, The Merv 
Griffin Show, and Hootenanny, broadening the 
audience for folk music. 

Dropped from TV for supporting blacklist- 
ed artists Pete Seeger and Paul Robeson, he 
created and hosted a talk show in 1968 called 
Someone New, introducing unknowns such as 


Leon Bibb 


teenaged cellist Yo-Yo Ma and budding song- 
writer Barry Manilow. 

While barely settled in his adopted home, he 
acquired performing rights to Jacques Brel is 
Alive and Well and Living in Paris, which had 
an unprecedented seven-month run at the Arts 
Club, an established live theatre on the West 
Coast. 

He also performed with the Vancouver Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and became a Canadian icon. 
His history of the blues, ranging from a Harlem 
nightclub to a New Orleans whorehouse, was 
adapted as The Candyman on CBC. A gospel 
cantata about the underground railway, One 
More Stop on the Freedom Train, wowed On- 
tario and Vancouver’s Expo 86. 

Bibb said: “The city [Vancouver] offered a 
lifestyle that could never have happened in 
New York or L.A., and I liked it.” Grateful 
citizens bestowed honours, such as the Order 
of British Columbia and B.C.’s Entertainment 
Hall of Fame. 

With son Eric, a Grammy-nominated acoustic 
blues singer/songwriter, he recorded A Family 
Affair (2002) and Praising Peace: A Tribute to 
Paul Robeson (2006). 

Leon told me he was most proud of his 
anti-racism and anti-bullying work, includ- 
ing a 1990s cross-country tour of theatre and 
song, A Step Ahead. Deeply affected as an 
African-American in Western Canada at a time 
of less diversity and knowledge about black 
history, he created and financed it in hundreds 
of schools. 

For his final public performance, in February 
2014 at Victoria’s Government House — ush- 
ered in by a piper—he was introduced by the 
Lieutenant-Governor to sing in celebration of 
Black History Month. 

— Bruce Mason 
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Allen Toussaint 


PW the revered songwriter, producer, 
pianist, and singer Allen Toussaint, 


4. who played a pivotal role creating the 
unique style of soul, funk, and R&B that be- 
came symbolic of New Orleans, died of a heart 
attack Nov. 9 in Madrid, Spain. He was 77. 

Toussaint, who produced records for the likes 
of Paul McCartney, the Rolling Stones, Paul 
Simon, The Band, Joe Cocker, Fats Domino, 
and Elvis Costello, also wrote and worked on 
hits for the likes of Lee Dorsey (Working in the 
Coal Mine), Irma Thomas (/t’s Raining), Otis 
Redding (Pain In My Heart), Glen Campbell 
(Southern Nights) the Pointer Sisters (Yes We 
Can Can), Boz Scaggs (What Do You Want the 
Girl To Do?) and LaBelle (Lady Marmalade). 

Inducted into the Rock & Roll Hall of Fame 
in 1998, Toussaint’s songs have been covered 
by Ringo Starr, Little Feat, Robert Palmer, The 
Yardbirds, Bonnie Raitt, The Band, Warren 
Zevon, and numerous others. 

The youngest of three children of a railway 
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mechanic and amateur trumpeter and a pia- 
no-playing mother, Allen Toussaint was born 
in Gert Town, a working-class district of New 
Orleans, on Jan. 14, 1938. 

He taught himself to play the piano on his 
family’s upright, soaking up the boogie-woo- 
gie rhythms of Ray Charles, Albert Ammons, 
Ernest Penn, Pinetop Smith, and the master 
of the distinctive New Orleans rolling piano 
style, Professor Longhair. With Snooks Eaglan 
on guitar, Toussaint formed his first band, The 
Flamingoes, at age 13 to play high school danc- 
es and parties. While still in his early teens, 
he began to sneak into the once popular New 
Orleans club, The Dew Drop. There he was 
introduced to many local R&B musicians, who 
often invited him up to play. Indeed, guitarist 
Earl King, who wrote J Hear You Knocking, 
Come On, and One Night, give him his first 
paying gig subbing for Huey (Piano) Smith. 

Toussaint’s jaunty piano playing soon caught 
the ear of Dave Bartholomew, Fats Domino’s 


producer, and he had Toussaint play on the 
1957 Domino hit Young Schoolgirl. 

A year later, he recorded his debut album for 
RCA Victor, The Wild Sound of New Orleans, 
a set of piano-led instrumental pieces on which 
he was billed as Tousan. Java, a co-write on the 
album, was covered by the Dixieland trumpeter 
Al Hirt in 1963 and reached No. 4 on the Bill- 
board pop chart. Another of his instrumental 
pieces, Whipped Cream, became the title track 
of a Herb Alpert and the Tijuana Brass album 
in 1964. 

Still only 22, Toussaint became the house 
producer, arranger, and songwriter for the Minit 
label, where he worked with Irma Thomas, 
Aaron Neville, Benny Spellman, and others. 
His early productions included Jessie Hill’s 
wild Ooh Poo Pah Doo, Chris Kenner’s I Like 
It Like That, and The Showmen’s It Will Stand. 
Spellman’s cover of Toussaint’s Fortune Teller 
was later recorded by The Who, The Hollies, 
and the Rolling Stones. 

Toussaint spent 1963-65 in the army. Once 
discharged, though, it was business as usual for 
the one-man hit factory. He produced the early 
recordings of The Meters before they became 
one of the greatest funk acts of their era. Nota- 
bly, he provided the horn arrangements for The 
Band’s 1971 concerts at the Academy of Music 
in New York, captured on the live album Rock 
of Ages. He would also release three solo LPs 
around this period, none of which sold in any 
meaningful way. 

With his business partner, sales and promo- 
tion man Marshall Sehorn, Toussaint founded 
his own company, Cing Sou, meaning Five 
Cents in Creole French. Together they opened 
Sea-Saint Studio, where he produced /n the 
Right Place (1973), a hit album for his old 
protege Mac Rebennack, better known as Dr. 
John, as well as Paul McCartney’s Venus and 
Mars (1975). 

As Toussaint’s reputation grew, numerous 
young British soul singers such as Robert 
Palmer, Jess Roden, and Frankie Miller sought 
him out as a producer. Sandy Denny, too. 

In the wake of Hurricane Katrina in 2005, 
Toussaint’s career took another turn when 
he relocated to New York. There he began 
performing live on a regular basis. He recorded 
The River In Reverse (2006), a collaboration 
with Elvis Costello in response to the destruc- 
tion created in New Orleans by the hurricane. 

Allen Toussaint continued touring until his 
death. And while his only Grammy was a 
Trustees Award, a career prize, in 2009, he was, 
however, presented with the National Medal of 
Arts in 2013 by President Barack Obama in a 
ceremony at the White House. 

— Roddy Campbell 


t’s a strange thing to consider someone 
to be a veteran performer when they’ve 
only just turned 18, but singer-songwriter 
Rebecca Lappa can easily make that claim. 
The Edmonton resident has been writing — 
songs since she was 10, supplementing these 
early artistic efforts by picking up gigs in both 
music and television during her pre-teen years. 
It wasn’t too long after the multi-instrumen- 
talist (keyboards, guitar, banjo) started writing 
that she was releasing EPs of her early work, 
winning songwriting awards and popping up 
at Canadian folk festivals. Her first nomination 
for a Young Performer of the Year award at 
the Canadian Folk Music Awards came with 
her debut full length, 2011’s Not in Neverland, 
kicking off a run of nominations through the 
ensuing years. 
It seemed as though she might be doomed 
to staying a perpetual nominee, especially up 
against a strong field in 2015 that included 
Coastline, Robbie Bankes and Mira Meikle. 
She finally pulled down the Penguin Eggs 
sponsored prize on her fifth try for her latest 
release, Tattered Rose, which was produced by 
Edmonton music legends Barry Allen and Gord 
Matthews. Now studying music at MacEwan 
University, Lappa is considering her future in 
the industry and enjoying a much deserved win. 
Questions By Tom Murray 


You’ve been releasing an album a year 
since 2011’s Not in Neverland; are you al- 
ready at work on a new one, and do you see 
it being different from Tattered Rose? 


Well, I’ve been working on a project with 
(Calgary-based producer and guitarist) Russell 
Broom. It’s a bit more contemporary, we’re 
thinking it’s probably going to end up maybe 
in the alt-pop genre, which means I can do 
rock and other things. I do like to try a lot of 
different stuff. 


Do you feel constrained by being lumpe 
into the folk music genre? 


No, I don’t think I would say that, simply 
because there are so many different types of 
folk music out there, and it would depend on 
what type it is that you’re playing. 


I take it that you like exploring in different 
musical areas, though? 


Definitely, that’s a lot of fun. I’d like to do 
more co-writing with lots of different people, 
write for a living and definitely tour once I’m 
out of college. I’ve written a few songs with 
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(fellow singer-songwriter) Olivia Wik, before, 
and I did some co-writing when I went to the 
SongRise Music Conference in Red Deer ear- 
lier this year. I haven’t found that many people 
to do it with, though; basically anybody who 
wants to co-write songs, I’m down with it. 


You’ve definitely got a distinctive style of 
songwriting, as evidenced by 2014’s Ode to 
Tennyson, which was based around poems 
by Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


I’ve always been very into lyrics and vocal 
melodies; those are the things that I think of. 
I’m starting to take the music more seriously, 
though! 


How did it feel to win the Young Performer 
of the Year award after so many years of 
being nominated? 


A: It was pretty amazing to finally get it after 
so many years. I mean, finally! Everybody else 
in the category this year was amazing, which 
made it all the more special. To be honest, I re- 
ally didn’t think I was going to win, so I wasn’t 
prepared. I was wearing high heels that night, 
and I had them next to me while I was sitting 
down. I was getting ready to clap for whoever 
won, and they were like “Rebecca.” Uh-oh, 
now I had to put on my shoes to go accept it! 


Pz 
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What are your plans for the next year or 
so? Will your university studies cut into 
your budding career? 


A: Well, there’s this recording that I’m work- 
ing on with Russell. If I get some grants for 
it, and things go well, I may cut my program 
down from 4 years to 2. It all depends, I hav- 
en’t decided yet. The courses have been very 
helpful for me, though. I’m in a jazz-based 
program that has things like composition, 
writing charts, and theory, which would help 
me develop some skills that I’m maybe not so 
good at, the sort of things that will help if ’'m 
talking to a band. 


You’re attempting to round out your skills 
so that you’re not just depending on being 
simply a singer-songwriter, I take it? 


What I’m trying to do is stick as many fingers 
into as many pies as I can. From talking to and 
watching other people in the music business 
that seems to be the way to go; like Alex 
Vissia, who is an amazing performer and also 
a graphic designer on the side. She does things 
like album artwork for people. I’m not skilled 
in that way, but I’m seeing what else I can do 
in the business to supplement what I really 
want to do. 
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alias 


Nick Hornbuckle 


a Be years ago, Nick Hornbuckle noticed that a nagging discomfort in the middle finger of his right 
hand had gotten worse. Not a good situation for a banjo player who, like so many others, grew up 


a 


__ playing the classic three-finger-roll technique pioneered by music legend Earl Scruggs. 

Hornbuckle was so frustrated that he gave himself two options: quit as banjo player in John Reischman’s 
band The Jaybirds or come up with a solution. He dug out the classic album Foggy Mountain Banjo by Lester 
Flatt and Earl Scruggs and began playing along with it, using just his thumb and forefinger. 

“T discovered I could play with two fingers better than I could with three,” says Hornbuckle, who never 
looked back. His unique style has confounded modern banjo legends such as Pete Wernick, who recently told 
Hornbuckle that “Earl would have loved to see you play. He would be amazed at what you’re doing.” Quite 
the accolade, considering Wernick knew Scruggs and recorded and played with him. 

Like Django Reinhardt’s left-hand paralysis, Hornbuckle’s mechanical technique matters little. The result 
on Twelve By Two (Plus or Minus One), his first solo project, is beautiful renditions of familiar and obscure 
old-time Appalachian fiddle tunes, played with loving care and respect for melody. 

Hornbuckle resists the temptation to play the 12 songs 
at the usual warp speed of most banjoists. He caresses 
each tune slowly, revealing the beauty of every note. 
Cold Frosty Morning, a tune often done uptempo, is 
particularly haunting when played slowly by Hornbuckle 
out of a modal tuning in F minor, a lower register than 
its usual A minor. Similarly, the old-time dance tune 
Julianne Johnson is played slowly, revealing subtleties 
and variations lost in rapid versions. 

The arrangements are sparse, done either as a duet, 
solo, or trio. Hornbuckle has enlisted the help of fellow 
Vancouver Island musicians Emma Beaton (formerly of 
Joy Kills Sorrow, on cello), Marisha Devoin (bass), Mir- 
iam Sonstenes (fiddle) and Shanti Bremner (clawhammer 
banjo) from the band The Sweet Lowdown, as well as 
Vancouver’s Reischman (mandolin and mandola). 

Hornbuckle capably handled his own engineering and 
mixing, with recording done at various locations over the 
course of several months, resulting in changes in acous- 
tics, humidity, microphone positions, and other variables 
that bring a subtle diversity of sound to the banjo. 

“IT wanted to showcase the total range you can get with 
a banjo,” says Hornbuckle, a former Seattle rock musi- 
cian. “The banjo can sound the same all the time, yet we 
were able to get different tones the way we recorded.” 

Twelve By Two (Plus or Minus One) won't satisfy those 
with a need for speed. The majority of the selections are 
relaxed, giving every note room to breathe. Hornbuckle 
shows us that playing the banjo doesn’t have to be a 
race. For him, it’s all about the beauty of the tune. 

— By Bob Remington 


Nick Hornbuckle 
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Introducing 


Jenna Moynihan 


enna Moynihan is one of Boston’s finest traditional fiddlers, with a love for the music of Scotland that 
imbues her earliest memories. 

“T don’t remember a time I wasn’t playing fiddle,’ Moynihan says. “I started when I was six, discov- 
ered Scottish music at eight and told my parents I was going to be a fiddler when I was 10. My older brother 
and sister took piano lessons, but I wanted a fiddle. My parents said, ‘We have a piano and that’s what you’re 
going to play,’ but I was firm. Eventually, they got me a fiddle. I still don’t know where I got the idea.” 

Once she had a violin in her hands, Moynihan played every day. “My brother and I would rush home from 
school to practice. He’d be on the piano in the living room and I’d be up in my parents’ bedroom with my 
fiddle. My foot tapping annoyed everyone. They said it sounded like I was going to bring down the ceiling.” 

Despite the sibling rivalry, Moynihan’s parents were supportive. They drove her to pubs to jam with other 
musicians and sent her to fiddle camp. She learned jazz and classical technique in high school, but Scottish 
music fuelled her passion. 

“T don’t have an explanation for it,” she says. “The first time I heard a Scottish tune, I fell in love with it. 
The music lifts me up, from the inside out. I can’t describe it.” 

While studying at the Berklee College of Music, Moynihan discovered a community of players versed in 
bluegrass, Scottish, Celtic, and old-time Appalachian music. Some of them joined her in the studio to contrib- 
ute their ideas to Woven, her recently released debut. Owen Marshall’s bluegrass flavoured flatpicking drives 
Dolina Mackay with Moynihan adding sprightly playing that’s as much American as Scottish. O’Sullivan’s 
March features Moynihan’s slow, melancholy exploration of the tune, with fiddlers Duncan Wickel and Alex 
Hargreaves joining in to intensify the deep, droning atmosphere. 

Scottish harpist Mairi Chaimbeul brings her subtle finger work to Pipe Major Jimmy MacGregor, Kendall 
Tavern, and Cawdor Fair, leaving Moynihan free to explore the simple subtleties of the melody. On most of 
the album, Moynihan’s low-key approach lets the music speak for itself. 

“T think about playing lyrically,’ Moynihan explains. “‘What’s the most beautiful way I can use this melody 
to display my playing?’ I let the music lead me. I’ve been playing some of the songs on the album since I 
was a kid, but they’ve grown with 
me, according to who I’m playing 
with. I had a framework for the 
arrangements [on the album], some 
looser than others, but I had a lot 
of respect and trust in the other 
musicians. On O’Sullivan’s March, 
for example, [producer] Maeve 
[Gilchrist] wrote the arrangement, 
but we didn’t play it until we 
recorded it. It was beautiful to go 
in not knowing what I was going to 
hear and being so psyched when I 
did hear it.” 

— By J. Poet 


Jenna Moynihan 
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THEATRE 


GOING TO GRACELAND! ¢ January 15 
DUO RENDEZVOUS « January 17 
J.P. CORMIER ¢ January 22 


THE REMI BOLDUC JAZZ ENSEMBLE: 
TRIBUTE TO DAVE BRUBECK «¢ January 23 


ALEX*CUBA ® January 29 


RON JAMES « February 6 


MONTREAL GUITAR TRIO & 
CALIFORNIA GUITAR TRIO °¢ February 12 


CBC’s THIS IS THAT LIVE ¢ February 18 
LES BALLETS JAZZ DE MONTREAL « February 20 
LENNIE GALLANT « February 25 


THE HEARTS & 
THE PROVINCIAL ARCHIVE « February 26 


ALEJANDRA RIBERA ¢ Feburary 27 


THE WAILERS ¢ March 3 
SHARON SHANNON « March 17 


JUAN DE MARCOS & 
THE AFRO-CUBAN ALL STARS ¢ March 18 


CUIRUE ALFONSE Presents Z LE e “March — 


SHANE KOYCZAN « April 2 


MATTHEW BARBER & JILL BARBER 
present THE FAMILY ALBUM ® April 15 & 16 


TIMOTHY CAULFIELD 
January 16 


VIJAY GUPTA 
February 4 


CHOIR! CHOIR! CHOIR! 
April 1 


CINEMA 
SERIES 


Exhibition on Screen 
VINCENT VAN GOGH: 
A NEW WAY OF SEEING 


January 31 


Royal Opera House 
Cinema Season 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
March 20 


HERITAGE 
SERIES 


At St. Albert 
Community Hall 


HOJA 
February 11 


KERI LYNN ZWICKER 
April 7 
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“NOISY THEATRE with 

MARY LAMBERT: | 

_ SWINGING ON A STAR | 
: ‘February ee 


- BOBS & LOLO 
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Cultivate Life 


Introducing 


Boogat 


oogat is often described as a rapper who is inspired by both Latin and electronic music, but he now 

sees himself as more of a vocalist who writes songs that can either be sung or rapped. Last spring, 

he released the excellent Neo-Reconquista, and the album contains his most complex arrangements 
to date. On it, he has musicians accompanying him on each track, and the outlook of a well-seasoned travel- 
ler. Since last summer, he has been living in Mexico City, the capital of his mother’s home country. Living 
there for the first time is proving to be quite an exciting experience for him. 

He explains: “I arrived here on Aug. 14, and the Mexican release of Neo-Reconquista was planned for Sept. 
4.1 had to put a band together quickly. By the second week, I had only found a guitarist. Then I happened 
upon the right trombone player, who introduced me to the right percussionist, and everything fell into place.” 

Now he performs in the North with his Quebecois band and in Mexico with his new compadres. What 
differentiates the two? “In Quebec, it’s the same show every night. The musicians are extremely well-trained 
and their execution is precise. It’s completely different in Mexico. Structures are structures and scales are 
scales, but outside of that, anything can happen. Each musician expresses the depths of his soul every time he 
plays. In a sense, it’s a lot more laid-back.” 

For Boogat, Neo-Reconquista is a many-faceted re-conquest of, first of all, his Mexican roots, and as the 
titles suggests, the unstable lives of youth who are always having to start over, as well as of Latin America 
and the mythology of the Chicanos. But, in the end, it’s all a question of identity. “When I made El Dorada 
Sunset, the album that came before Neo-Reconquista, | realized that it’s the main narrative of everything I 
do,” says the artist. 

In Neo-Reconquista, he explores themes 
such as North-South relations, gentrification, 


cultural homogenization, the failure of de- 
mocracy, and the resilience of political refu- 
‘il gees, but he also celebrates and mixes genres 
like never before. Reggae and cumbia come 
together over an electro beat. The energy of 
old-time rock’n’roll melds with hip-hop. We 
are immersed in the West coast and Latin 
funk, but also in more classical songwriting 
and the latest urban trends. 

Has Boogat written new songs since being 
in Mexico? “Yes, I try not to write about a 
precise location, but to explore what is com- 
mon everywhere. When I made E/ Dorado 
Sunset, I didn’t know what I was doing. And 
for Neo-Reconquista, | really wanted to say 
something profound. It’s not a fun album, but 
it’s an album with range. For the moment, 
I’m in paradise in this amazing scene. It’s 
gratifying to be in a context where my music 
isn’t considered exotic.” 

— By Yves Bernard 

— Translation Jane Ehrhardt 
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Introducing 


Fans and Motor 


Supply Company 


“Jans and Motor Supply Co.: curious name for a band, until you hear the back story and recording debut 
| of this Victoria “supergroup”. Quiet Dream is a hypnotic journey of expertly switched gears and four 
perfectly tuned cylinders, through a landscape of legendary sounds and unexpected attractions. 
“Years ago, I found a battered ball cap with great graphics on the front patch,” recalls Dan Weisenburger, 
who wrote all 11 tracks, each worthy of lasting attention. “I tucked it away; brought it out whenever a band 
needed a name. Finally, Fans and Motor Supply Co. was a unanimous choice.” 
He’s never owned a computer and files his cellphone away from time to time, along with songs that have 


marinated, infused with flavours from fado, Celtic, and other music cultures. The real stuff of life—and mu- 


sic—lived and stirred, full tilt. 

From the first note of the first track, Davey and Clara, you ll recognize the fans and motors— whirring, 
rotating Leslie speakers— weaving and punctuating a spacy re-telling of the D.B. Cooper story. In 1971, after 
hijacking a Boeing 727, he extorted $200,000 and parachuted into infamy, intrigue and unsolved mystery. 
From the get-go, lyrically and musically, these Victoria music veterans chart the familiar, to navigate into more 
unfamiliar territory. 

Weisenburger’s guitar recalls signature experiments by almost everyone with an axe to grind, accompanied 
by Booker T-like Hammond B3 organ. A sound John Lennon sought: “like the Dali Lama singing from the 
highest mountain top”. Think Pet Sounds, Pink Floyd, House of the Rising Sun, Hotel California, or Whiter 
Shade of Pale to sense the palette that organist Danuel Tate samples and celebrates. It’s a virtuoso perfor- 
mance, saturated in Leslie sound and slide guitar, from slow and painful to simple beauty, crescendos that 
Weisenburger describes as “peeling paint from walls”. 

Now add two more of Victoria’s busiest, best-known and most accomplished musicians: standup bassist 
Oliver Swain and percussionist Matt Pease on Trap Kit. With the ingredients and expertise for the roux that’s 
essential to Southern Soul, Fans and Motor Supply Co. cook up and serve a different, collective take on 
time-honoured sonic gumbo. Listeners liken it to a joyful feast, a la Little Feat, The Band, and the Allman 
Brothers. 

In an era of similar-sounding, self-obsessed songwriters, Weisenburger’s compositions stand out, showcase, 
and fuel a collective dream. Four veterans — with a long list of session credits, projects, and nothing to prove — 
capture and create music that’s “meant to be...lots of chicken wings and some beer in the fridge,” on the side. 

The collection includes a finely 
wrought trilogy — Helen of Troy, 
Heaven, Purgatory, Hell & The 
Blues, and Northern Girl—inspired 
by “a woman I used to live with,” 
says Weisenburger, adding: “we all 
have just one kick at the can”. 

The joy of the road, mixed with 
homesickness, Sleeping Rough and 
Let’s Get Lost, meet the wise title 
track on the human condition: Quiet 
Dream, channelling the best of Ry 
Cooder, complete with backup vo- 
cals that rival Bobby King and Terry 
Evans.Take Fans and MotorSupply 
Co. out for a spin on CD Baby or 
iTunes. Quiet Dream is built to last. 

— By Bruce Mason 


Fa : and Motor Supply Company 
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Introducing 


Brady Enslen 


BEAUTIFUL THINGS BRADY ENSLEN 


ome contend the polarities of sin and redemption is the axis America spins on. If so, it might be said 
that the binary Canadian equivalent involves wanderlust and a sense of home roots. 

You wouldn’t reckon Medicine Hat, AB, native son Brady Enslen would argue much with that 
speculation. His debut CD Beautiful Things artfully juxtaposes the old home place with the lure of the open 
highway. Not to mention emotional frontiers. And as sometimes happens among storytellers, that also hap- 
pens to mirror his life to date. 

Born in “the Hat,” Brady and his siblings lived around Alberta with their evangelical preacher father. 
Although he says family life was “pretty average, standard”, he allows that growing up in a Christian 
household left certain cultural gaps in his development, for better or worse. “I’m sort of catching up,” he 
observes with what must be a grin over the line. “With a religious background, I wasn’t exposed to a lot of 
things my friends now take for granted. I’m not nostalgic about ’70s rock’n’ roll, for example.” That said, he’s 
been steeping himself in “old blues, old country, traditional folk, even starting to jam with guys doing old 
rock’n’roll, Led Zep stuff’. 

Graduating from Medicine Hat High in 2005 (and Manitoba’s Providence University College in *11 with a 
social sciences degree) he’s managed to cram in a fair amount over a decade. Moving from home to Calgary, 
Winnipeg, and Victoria and then back to Medicine Hat, the Enslen CV includes stints as a carpenter, construc- 
tion worker, youth support worker, and currently cabinet maker—all the while honing his craft as a singet/ 
songwriter and live performer. 

Perhaps surprising himself, he ended up back home in Medicine Hat three years ago. “It was nice to be 
around family, but I admit it took a while to adjust. I had been living in these cultural capitals and a beautiful 
place like Victoria. But I’ve come to see that I like smaller towns and it’s interesting to see how many friends 
who couldn’t wait to get out have migrated back, to work as artists. This has been a very supportive commu- 
nity for me, and I’ve found some great musicians. They are there if you’re open to look.” 

Deciding to hire veteran Winnipeg singer/songwriter Scott Nolan to produce Beautiful Things at his back- 
yard studio, he not only found a wise and sympathetic ear but the nucleus of a studio band that has the album 
coming off as the inspired product of a seasoned group of old friends. A groove. Eric Lemoine’s stellar pedal 
steel work is a particular delight, as are Enslen’s dreamy, confident vocals. “It just fit. | made the right call.” 

There’s a certain singularity to the lyrics, as well. You wonder what Bob Wills would have made of No 
Whisky For Mama, a western swing tune based on a true if improbable story that invokes William Golding’s 
Lord of the Flies. We 
travel from the Alberta 
prairies to the old oil- 
fields of Bakersfield and 
beyond, putting “distance 
between us and the thing 
that don’t mean a thing”. 

It’s an impressive de- 
but by any fair reckoning. 
As for its author, whose 
essential career ambition 
is “slow but steady, just 
making more of these,” 
his hope is that listeners 
“just keep this in their 
cars to drive along with. 

I connect best with music 
in acar”. 
— By Alan Kellogg 


Brddy Enslen 
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Albums of the Year for 2015 


Jayme Stone, The Lomax Project (Borealis) 

John Wort Hannam, Love Lives On (Black Hen) 
Pharis and Jason Romero, A Wanderer I’ll 
Stay (Lula Records) 

The Decemberists, What A Terrible World, 
What A Beautiful World (Capitol Records) 

Richard Thompson, Svill (Fantasy Records) 
Michael Jerome Browne, Sliding Delta (Borealis) 
Mark Knopfler, Tracker (verve Records) 

Old Man Luedecke, Domestic Eccentric (True North) 
Jory Nash, The Many Hats Of Jory Nash (thin Man Records) 


Tom Russell, The Rose of Roscrae (Frontera Records) 
New Discoveries for 2015 
1. Anna and Elizabeth 


2. The East Pointers 
3. Lord Huron 
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Jayme Stone 


Past Album of the Year Winners 
2014: Amelia Curran, They Promised You 


Mercy (Six Shooter); 
2013: David Francey, So Say We All, (Laker Music) 


2012: Rose Cousins, We Have Made A Spark (Outside Music) 
2011: Gillian Welch, The Harrow & the Harvest (Acony) 
2010: 
2009: 
2008: 
2007: 


Lynn Miles, Fall For Beauty (True North Records) 
Jory Nash, New Blue Day (independent) 

Fred Eaglesmith, Tinderbox (A Major Label) 
Alison Krauss & Robert Plant, 

Raising Sand (Rounder) 

2006: Bob Dylan, Modern Times (Columbia) 
2005: 
2004: 
2003: 
2002: 
2001: 


Lynn Miles, Love Sweet Love (True North) 
David Francey, The Waking Hour (Laker Music) 
David Francey, Skating Rink (Laker Music) 
Harry Manx, Wise And Otherwise (NorthemBluest) 
David Francey, Far End of Summer (Laker Music) 


Past New Discovery Winners 


2014: 
2013: 
2012: 
2011: 


Coig 

Milk Carton Kids 

Cold Specks 

The Barr Brothers, Carrie Elkin, 
Pokey LaFarge, New Country Rehab 
The Once 

Kate Reid 

Amelia Curran 

Little Miss Higgins, Seth Lakeman, 
Catherine MacLellan 

Crooked Still 

Ridley Bent, House of Doc 
Fiamma Fumana 


2010: 
2009: 
2008: 
2007: 


2006: 
2005: 
2004: 
2003: 
2002: 
2001: 


Rae Spoon 
Ruthie Foster, Kathleen Edwards 
Harry Manx 


ayme Stone surrounded himself 

with an exceptional cast of char- 

acters, the likes of Tim O’Brien, 
Bruce Molsky, Margaret Glaspy, and Brit- 
tany Haas of Crooked Still, to pay tribute 
to the songs and tunes collected or written 
by the late, renowned American folklorist 
Alan Lomax. Three years in the making, 
this project coincided with the centennial 
of Lomax’s birth in 1915. And what a 
birthday present Jayme Stone’s Lomax 
Project turned out to be. Beautifully pack- 
aged, with exceptional notes on both Lo- 
max and his original recordings, the music 
ranges from the traditions of Appalachia 
to the calypso of the Caribbean, which 
Stone and his colleagues reinterpreted 
with refreshing candor and consistently 
engaging flair. Clearly it struck a note with 
our judges as it justifiably earned our 15th 
Album of the Year title. 

More than 40 music journalists, radio 
hosts, folk club and festival artistic direc- 
tors from across the country took part in 
this latest poll. Jurors were asked to list 
their favourite 10 recordings released in 
2015 and three choice new discoveries. 
Every nomination received one point. The 
winner gathered the most. 

What’s really unique about this year’s 
poll is that both top honours went to two 
acts working within the folk tradition. 
That’s a first as Anna (Roberts-Gevalt) & 
Elizabeth (LaPrelle) received the nod for 
New Discovery of the Year on the strength 
of their exceptional self-titled second 
album —a salute to traditional old-time 
music. So a huge thanks to all who kindly 
participated. In the following pages, you 
can see how the judges voted. Now discov- 
er all this wonderful music for yourself. 


— Roddy Campbell 


Mike Barker: Artistic director, Folk Under 
The Clock, Peterborough, ON: Sousou & Ma- 
her Cissoko, Africa Moo Baalu (Independent): 
Danu, Buan (Independent); The Decemberists, 
What A Terrible World What A Beautiful World 
(Capitol); Dave Gunning, Lift (Independent); 
Hot Rize, When I’m Free (Ten In Hand 
Records); Mark Knopfler, Tracker (Mercu- 
ry Records); Jez Lowe, The Ballad Beyond 
(Tantobie Records); Harry Manx, 20 Strings 
and the Truth (Dog My Cat Records); Jayme 


Stone, Jayme Stone’s Lomax Project (Borealis); 


Vishten, Terra Rouge (Plages) 
New Discoveries: Sousou & Maher Cissoko, 
The East Pointers, Vishten 


Yves Bernard: Journalist, Le Devoir, radio 
host, CIBL-FM: Boogat, Neo-Reconquista 
(Maisonnette/Select); Jean-Paul Guimond, 
Fournisseur officiel (Maréemusique); Gyp- 
sy Kumbia Orchestra, Revuelta danza party 
(Independent/Outside); Yves Lambert, Yes 
Lambert dans ses bottines avec Socalled 
(Musicor); Jean-Paul Loyer, Ojnaberies et 
autres banjoritudes (Independent); Mismar, 
Mismar (Malasartes); Nicolas Pellerin et les 
Grands Hurleurs, % fort (Coyote/DEP); Jayme 


Stone, Jayme Stone’s Lomax Project (Borealis); 


Vishten, Terre rouge (Independent/Distribution 
Plages):; Wesli, JmmiGrand (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Isis Giraldo Poetry Proj- 
ect, Alex Kehler & Nicholas Williams; Isaac 
Neto 


Allison Brock: Host, Widecut Country, 
CKUA Radio Network; artistic director, Wide 
Cut Weekend: John Wort Hannam, Love Lives 
On (Rebeltone/Black Hen); Jason Isbell, 
Something More Than Free (Southeastern 
Thirty Tigers); Lee Harvey Osmond, Beautiful 
Scars (Latent); Corb Lund, Things That Can't 
Be Undone (New West); Allison Moorer, Down 
To Believing (Koch/E1); Gretchen Peters, 
Blackbirds (Scarlet Letter); Tom Phillips, Mr. 


MMe ELIZABETH 
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Superlove (Western Famine): Pharis & Jason 
Romero, A Wanderer I’ll Stay (Lula); Leeroy 
Stagger, Dream It All Away (Rebeltone):; Chris 
Stapleton, Traveller (Mercury Nashville) 

New Discoveries: Phill Cook, Sam Lewis, 
Sam Outlaw 


Roddy Campbell: Editor and publisher, Pen- 
guin Eggs: Anna & Elizabeth, Anna & Eliza- 
beth (Independent); Kacy and Clayton, Strange 
Country (Big White Cloud Records); Elage 
Diouf, Melokanane (Pump Up The World); Joe 
Ely, Panhandle Rambler (Rack ’Em Records); 
Frazey Ford, Indian Ocean (Nettwerk); Lord 
Huron, Strange Trails (Sony); Pharis and Jason 
Romero, A Wanderer Ill Stay (Lula Records): 
Tom Russell, The Rose of Roscrae (Fronterra 
Music); Jayme Stone, Jayme Stone’s Lomax 
Project (Borealis); Various artists, Joy Of Liv- 
ing: Tribute to Ewan McColl (Compass) 

New Discoveries: Anna and Elizabeth, The 
Furrow Collective, Lynched 


Lark Clark: Host/producer, World Spinning, 
CKUA Radio Network: Kiran Ahluwalia, Sa- 
nata (Factor); Blick Bassy, Ako (No Format); 
Jansberg, Terra Nova (GO Danish Folk Music); 
Toto La Momposina, Tambolero (Real World); 
Corb Lund, Things That Can't Be Undone 
(New West); Steve Riley & the Mamou Play- 
boys, Voyageurs (Mamou Playboy Records): 
Buffy Sainte-Marie, Power in the Blood (True 
North); Modou Toure & Ramon Goose, The 
West African Blues Project (ARC Music); 22 
Strings, Seckou Keita (ARC); Various artists, 
The Rough Guide: The Best Arabic Music 
You’ve Never Heard (World Music Network) 

New Discoveries: Ibeyi, Patti Kusturok, 
Ventanas 


Tom Coxworth: Host/producer, Folk Routes, 
CKUA Radio Network: Matthew Byrne, 
Hearts and Heroes (MusicNL); Rhiannon Gid- 
dens, Tomorrow Is My Turn (Nonesuch); Thea 
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Gilmore, Ghosts and Graffiti (Fulfill); Dave Gunning, Lift 
(Fontana North); John Wort Hannam, Love Live On (Rebel 
Tone Records); Sarah McQuaid, Walking into White (Wa- 
terbug); Ben Rogers, The Bloodred Yonder (Tonic Records); 
Tom Russell, The Rose of Roscrae (Frontera Records); 
Richard Thompson, Svil/ (Fantasy); Various artists, Joy Of 
Living: Tribute to Ewan McColl (Compass) 


New Discoveries: 9Bach, Adrian Nation, Ben Rogers 


Andy Donnelly: Host/producer, The Celtic Show, CKUA 
Radio Network: : Chuck Brodsky, Tell Tale Heart (Indepen- 
dent); Matthew Byrne, Hearts and Heroes (Independent); 
The East Pointers, Secret Victory (Independent); Beppe 
Gambetta and Tony McManus, Roundtrip (Borealis); Dave 
Gunning, Lift (Independent); Malinky, Far Better Days (Ma- 
linky Music); Tom Russell, The Rose Of Roscrae (Fronterra 
Music); Simpson Cutting and Kerr, Murmers (Topic); Inge 
Thompson, Da Fishing Hands (Independent); Various artists, 
Joy Of Living: Tribute to Ewan McColl (Compass) 


New Discoveries: Sam Amidon, John Brooks, Lynched 


Steve Edge: Artistic director, Rogue Folk Club, Van- 
couver, BC, host of The Edge On Folk, CiTR FM 101.9: 
Bassekou Kouyate & Ngoni ba, Ba Power (Glitterbeat); Mi- 
chael Jerome Browne, Sliding Delta (Borealis); Guy Davis, 
Kokomo Kidd (MC Records); Rhiannon Giddens, Tomorrow 
Is My Turn (Nonesuch); Ramon Goose & Modou Toure, 
West African Blues Project (ARC Records); Hazmat Modine, 
Extra Deluxe Supreme (Barbes/Jaro); Eilen Jewell, Sundown 
Over Ghost Town (Signature Sounds); Pharis & Jason 
Romero, A Wanderer I'll Stay (Lula); Simpson/Cutting/Kerr, 
Murmurs (Topic); Shooglenifty, The Untied Knot (Shoogle) 

New Discoveries: Anna & Elizabeth, The Revelers, 


Hannah Sanders 


Doug Gallant: Music journalist, The Guardian, Char- 
lottetown, PEI: Altan, The Widening Gyre (Compass); Paul 
Brady, The Vicar Street Sessions Vol. 1 (Proper Records); 
Michael Jerome Brown, Sliding Delta (Borealis); Beppe 
Gambetta and Tony McManus, Round Trip (Borealis); 
Jason Isbell, Something More Than Free (Southeastern/ 
Thirty Tigers); Steve Martin and Edie Brickell, So Familiar 
(Universal Music); Natalie MacMaster & Donnell Leahy, 
One (eOne Music); Nathaniel Rateliff & The Night Sweats, 
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Nathaniel Rateliff & The Night Sweats (Universal Music); 
James Taylor, Before This World (Universal Music); Vishten, 
Terre Rouge (Les Editions Du Corfus); Watkins Family 
Hour, Watkins Family Hour (Family Hour Records) 

New Discoveries: The Dustbow] Revival, Nathaniel 


Rateliff & The Night Sweats, The Waifs 


Barry Hammond: Freelance reviewer: Geoff Berner, We 
Are Going To Bremen To Be Musicians (Oriente Music); 
Michael Jerome Browne, Sliding Delta (Borealis); Shawn 
Colvin, Uncovered (Universal Music); Carly Dow, Ingrained 
(Independent); Rickie Lee Jones, The Other Side Of Desire 
(Universal Music); Mark Knopfler, Tracker (Virgin EMI); 
Dave Rawlings Machine, Nashville Obsolete (Acony 
Records); Keith Richards, Cross-Eyed Heart (Mindless 
Records/Virgin EMI); Corinna Rose, The Wharf EP (Inde- 
pendent); Vishten, Terre Rouge (Les Editions Du Corfus) 

New Discoveries: Bronwynne Brent, Corinna Rose, Jen 


Starsinic 


Glen Herbert: Writer/editor, Burlington, ON: Anna and 
Elizabeth, Anna and Elizabeth (Independent); Ana Egge, 
Bright Shadow (Independent); The Honey Dewdrops, 
Tangled Country (Independent); Sam Gleaves, Ain’t We 
Brothers (Community Music Inc.); Karrnnel Sawitzky and 
Daniel Koulack, Fiddle and Banjo: Tunes from the North, 
Songs from the South (Independent); Low Lily, Low Lily (In- 
dependent); Old Man Luedecke, Domestic Eccentric (High 
Romance Music Inc.); The Ragtime Skedaddlers, The Latest 
Popular Mandolin and Guitar Music (Independent); Jayme 
Stone, Jayme Stone's Lomax Project (Jayme Stone/Borealis); 
April Verch, The Newpart (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Anna and Elizabeth, Ana Egge, Daniel 


Koulack and Karrnnel Sawitzky 


Mike Hill: Artistic director, Mariposa Folk Festival, Oril- 
lia, ON: Eric Andersen, Shadow and Light of Albert Camus 
(Meyer Records); Michael Jerome Browne, Sliding Delta 
(Borealis); Amelia Curran, They Promised You Mercy (Six 
Shooter); Good Lovelies, Burn the Plan (Six Shooter); Jory 
Nash, The Many Hats of Jory Nash (Thin Man Records); 
Joel Rafael, Baladista (Inside Recordings); Jayme Stone, 
Jayme Stone’s Lomax Project (Borealis); James Taylor, 


Before This World (Concord Music Group); The Waifs, 


WHAT A 
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Beautiful You (Compass); David Wiffen, Songs from the 
Lost and Found (True North) 


New Discoveries: Big Little Lions, Kunle, Lord Huron 


Ron Johnson: Music writer, Toronto, ON: Spencer 
Burton, Don’t Let The World See Your Love (Dine Alone); 
Ben Caplan, Birds With Broken Wings (Coalition); The De- 
cemberists, What a Terrible World, What a Beautiful World 
(Capitol); Shakey Graves, And The War Came (Dualton); 
Steve Martin and Edie Brickell, So Familiar (Rounder); The 
Milk Carton Kids, Monterey (Epitaph); Daniel Romano, If 
I’ve Only One Time Askin’ (New West Records); Sufjan Ste- 
vens, Carrie & Lowell (Asthmatic Kitty); The Tallest Man 
on Earth, Dark Bird Is Home (Dead Oceans); James Taylor, 
Before This World (Concord) 

New Discoveries: The Hill and Wood, The Young Novel- 


ists, Madisen Ward and the Mama Bear 


James Keelaghan: Musician, artistic director, Summer- 
folk, Owen Sound, ON: Big Little Lions, A Little Frayed, A 
Little Torn (Ritide Music); Kate Burke and Ruth Hazleton, 
Declaration (Independent); Matthew Byrne, Hearts and 
Heroes (Borealis); Dreamer’s Circus, Second Movement 
(Independent); Lemon Bucket Orkestra, Moorka (Indepen- 
dent); Le Vent Du Nord, Tetu (Borealis); Old Man Luedecke, 
Domestic Eccentric (True North); Richard Thompson, Still 
(Universal); Ventanas, Arrelumbre (Independent); Vishten, 
Terre Rouge (Plages Distribution) 

New Discoveries: Big Little Lions, Dreamer’s Circus, The 


East Pointers 


Patrick Langston: Music contributor, Ottawa Citizen, 
Penguin Eggs: Altan, The Widening Gyre (Compass); Good 
Lovelies, Burn the Plan (Universal Music); The December- 
ists, What A Terrible World, What A Beautiful World (Univer- 
sal Music Canada); Iris Dement, The Trackless Woods (Red- 
eye/FlariElla); Patty Griffin, Servant of Love (Sony Music); 
Lindi Ortega, Faded Gloryville (Universal Music); Daniel 
Romano, /f I’ve Only One Time Askin’ (Warner Music); Tom 
Russell, The Rose of Roscrae (eOne Music); Jayme Stone, 
Jayme Stone’s Lomax Project (eOne Music); Various artists, 
Joy of Living: A Tribute to Ewan MacColl (Compass) 


New Discoveries: Hat Fitz & Cara, Lord Huron, Slocan Ramblers 


Roger Levesque: Writer/broadcaster, Edmonton Journal, 
Penguin Eggs: Kevin Breit, Ernesto And Delilah (Poverty 
Playlist); Ronnie Earl & The Broadcasters, Father’s Day 
(Stony Plain); Beppe Gambetta & Tony McManus, Round 
Trip (Borealis); John Wort Hannam, Love Lives On (Rebel 
Tone); Le Vent Du Nord, 7etu (Borealis); Slocan Ramblers, 
Coffee Creek (Independent); Jayme Stone, Jayme Stone’s 
Lomax Project (Borealis); Sultans Of String, Subcontinental 
Drift (Independent); Two Blue, Only Two (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Dakha Brakha, Cecile Doo-Kingue, 


Mike Farris 


Scott Lingley: Freelance writer: Courtney Barnett, Some- 
times I Sit and Think, and Sometimes I Just Sit (Mom+Pop 
Music); The Decemberists, What a Terrible World, What a 
Beautiful World (Capitol); Bob Dylan, Shadows in the Night 
(Sony); The Hearts, Equal Love (Independent); Father John 
Misty, J Love You, Honeybear (Sub Pop); The Mountain 
Goats, Beat the Champ (Merge); Daniel Romano, /f I’ve 
Only One Time Askin’ (New West); Pharis & Jason Romero, 
A Wanderer I'll Stay (Independent); Richard Thompson, Still 
(Universal); Waxahatchee, /vy Tripp (Merge) 

New Discoveries: Courtney Barnett, Jenna Broomfield, 


Waxahatchee 


Jana Mackenzie: Artistic director, South Country Fair: 
Ben Caplan, Birds with Broken Wings (Coalition Music); 
Copperhead, Copperhead (Independent); Thomas D’ Arcy, 
Fooled You Twice (Maple Music); Leaf Rapids, Lucky Stars 
(Black Hen); Jayme Stone, Jayme Stone’s Lomax Project 
(Borealis) 

Gillian Moranz: East Stage artistic director, South 
Country Fair: Boots and the Hoots, Too Hot To Hoot (In- 
dependent); Scott Cook and the Long Weekends, Go Long 
(Independent); Cousin Harley, The Dutch Sessions (Little 
Pig Records); Petunia, Free As The Wind (Independent); Ben 
Rogers, The Bloodred Yonder (Tonic Records) 

Trent’s New Discoveries: Courtney Barnett, Joanna 


Newsom, Linda Perhacs 


Jim Marino: Host, Freewheeling Folk Show, 93.3 
CFMU, Hamilton, ON: Matthew Byrne, Hearts and Heroes 
(Borealis); J.P. Cormier, The Chance (Independent); Dave 
Gunning, Lift (Independent); John Wort Hannam, Loves 


Lives On (Independent); Tia McGraff, Crazy Beautiful 
(Bandana Records); Mark McNeil, Flashbacks (Songscribe 
Music); Linda McRae, Shadow Trails (Borealis); Jory Nash, 
The Many Hats Of Jory Nash (Thin Man Records); Duane 
Rutter, Crazy Things (Busted Flat Records); Same Latitude 
As Rome, Early Days (Independent) 

New Discoveries: The Fortunate Ones, Frank Koren, Glen 


McNeil 


Bruce Mason: Gabriola Island and Vancouver-based 
freelance writer: Leonard Cohen, Can’t Forget: A Souvenir 
of the Grand Tour and Popular Problems (Columbia); Bob 
Dylan, Shadows in the Night (Columbia); Emmylou Harris 
and Rodney Crowell, The Travelling Kind (Warner Music); 
Hot Rize, When I’m Free (Ten in Hands Records); Natalie 
MacMaster & Donnell Leahy, One (Linus Entertainment); 
Pharis & Jason Romero, A Wanderer I'll Stay (Borealis); 
Buffy Sainte-Marie, Power in the Blood (True North); Jayme 
Stone, Jayme Stone’s Lomax Project (Borealis); Richard 
Thompson, Still (Fantasy) 

New Discoveries: Victor Anthony, Fans and Motor Supply 


Co., Rising Applachia 


Ian Menzies: Arts management consultant, Penguin Eggs 
contributor: Alabama Shakes, Sound & Color (ATO); Leon 
Bridges, Coming Home (Columbia); Jose Gonzales, Vestiges 
& Claws (Mute); Ibeya, Jbeya (XL); Terra Lightfoot, Every 
Time My Mind Runs Wild (Sonic Unyon); Nneka, My Fairy 
Tales (Bush Queen); Novalima, Planetario (Wonderwheel); 
Lindy Ortega, Faded Gloryville (Last Gang); Ballake Sis- 
soko & Vincent Segal, Musique de Nuit (Six Degrees); Soul 
Jazz Orchestra, Resistance (Do Right) 

New Discoveries: Leon Bridges, Jose Gonzales, Terra 


Lightfoot 


Monica Miller: Host/producer, How I Hear It, CKUA 
Radio Network: Blick Bassy, Akd (No Format!), Colleen 
Brown, Direction (Northern Gateway Kickline); Ben 
Caplan, Birds With Broken Wings (Coalition Music); The 
Decemberists, What A Terrible World, What A Beautiful 
World (Capitol); José Gonzalez, Vestiges & Claws (Imperial 
Recordings); Colin Linden, Rich In Love (Stony Plain); 
Novalima, Planetario (Wonderwheel Recordings); Leeroy 


Stagger, Dream It All Away (Rebeltone); Jayme Stone, Jayme 
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Stone’s Lomax Project (Borealis); The Unthanks, Mount The 
Air (Rabble Rouser Music) 

New Discoveries: Lydia Ainsworth, Vula Viel, Ryley 
Walker 


Tony Montague: World music journalist: 9Bach, Tincian 
(Real World); Karolina Cicha & Spétka, Wieldma Jezyka- 
mi//9 Languages (Wydzwiek); Alex Cuba, Healer (Caracol): 
Lila Downs, Balas y Chocolate (Sony); Rhiannon Giddens, 
Tomorrow Is My Turn (Nonesuch); Didier Laloy and Kathy 
Adam, Belem (Fragan); Maja & David, CPH — Café — YUL 
(Go’); Bernadette Morris, All The Ways You Wander (In- 
dependent); S6ndérg6, Tamburocket Hungarian Fireworks 
(World Music Network); Toto La Momposina, Tambolero 
(Real World) 

New Discoveries: Ross Ainslie and Jarlath Henderson, 


Karolina Cicha & Spoétka, Didier Laloy and Kathy Adam 


Tom Murray: Music writer, Edmonton Journal: Scott 
Cook and the Long Weekends, Go Long (Independent); 
Frazey Ford, Indian Ocean (Nettwerk); Rhiannon Giddens, 
Tomorrow is My Turn (Nonesuch); Kacy & Clayton, Strange 
Country (Big White Cloud Records); Corb Lund, Things 
That Can't Be Undone (New West); Jessica Pratt, On Your 
Own Love Again (Drag City); Pharis & Jason Romero, A 
Wanderer I'll Stay (Lula Records); Buffy Sainte-Marie, 
Power in the Blood (True North); Willie Thrasher, Spirit 
Child (Light in the Attic Records); Max Uhlich, K Points 
(Independent) 


New Discoveries: Jessica Pratt, Max Uhlich 


Peter North: Host, Dead Ends and Detours, CKUA Radio 
Network; artistic director, Salmon Arm Roots & Blues: Ryan 
Adams, Live At Carnegie Hall (Universal); Larry Campbell 
and Teresa Williams, Larry Campbell and Teresa Williams 
(Red House); Andrew Collins Trio, A Play On Words (An- 
drew Collins Records); John Wort Hannam, Love Lives On 
(Rebeltone Records); Warren Haynes with Railroad Earth, 
Ashes and Dust (Concord Records); Amy Helm, Didn't It 
Rain (eOne Music); Sam Outlaw, Angeleno (Six Shooter); 
The Punch Brothers, The Phosphorescent Blues (Nonesuch); 
Various artists, Orthophonic Joy: The 1927 Bristol Sessions 
Revisited (Sony); Watkins Family Hour, Watkins Family 
Hour (Family Hour Records) 
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New Discoveries: Cecile Doo-Kingue, The East Pointers, 


Molly Tuttle 


Rob Oakie: Executive Director of Music PEI: The East 
Pointers, Secret Victory (Independent); Dennis Ellsworth, 
Romantic As It Gets (Busted flat Records); Catrin Finch, 
Tides (Acapela); Gordie MacKeeman and His Rhythm 
Boys, Laugh, Dance & Sing (Independent); Tim O’Brien, 
Pompadour (Howdy Skies); The Small Glories, The Small 
Glories (Independent); Vishtén, Terre Rouge (Productions 
Takashoun); Dan Walsh, Incidents and Accidents (Rooks- 
mere Records); War Horses, War Horses (Independent); Ken 
Whitely and the Beulah Band, Ken Whitely and the Beulah 
Band (Borealis Records) 

New Discoveries: Della Mae, Anais Mitchell, 


The Railsplitters 


Sue Panning: Artistic director, Canmore Folk Music 
Festival, Canmore, AB: Amelia Curran, They Promised You 
Mercy (Six Shooter); Anderson East, Delilah (Elektra); For- 
tunate Ones, The Bliss (Old Farm Pony Records); John Wort 
Hannam, Love Lives On (Rebel Tone Records); Catherine 
MacLellan, The Raven’s Sun (IDLA); Samantha Martin & 
Delta Sugar, Send the Nightingale (Independent); Milk Car- 
ton Kids, Shooting Shadows (Antirecords); Martin Sexton, 
Mixtape of the Open Road (Kitchen Table Records); The 
Small Glories, The Small Glories (Independent); Whitehorse, 
Leave No Bridge Unburned (Six Shooter Records) 

New Discoveries: Anderson East, Cecile Doo-Kingue & 


Fiona Bevan 


John Prentice: Host/producer, Planet Mainstage (101.5 
UMFM): Dan Bern, Hoody (Kababa Records); Pieta Brown, 
Paradise Outlaw (Red House); Eliza Carthy and Martin 
Carthy, The Moral of the Elephant (Topic); Leaf Rapids, 
Lucky Stars (Black Hen); Lemon Bucket Orkestra, Moorka 
(Independent); Linda McCrae, Shadow Trails (Borealis); Old 
Man Luedecke, Domestic Eccentric (True North); Sultans of 
String, Subcontinental Drift (Fontana North); Oliver Swain, 
Never More Together (Independent); Ventanas, Alleumbre 
(Fontana North) 

New Discoveries: Raine Hamilton, William Prince, The 


Small Glories 


TOM RUSSELL 


A BALLAD OF THE WEST 
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Tom Power: Host Deep Roots, CBC Radio: Aaron Collis 
& Duane Andrews, The Mallard Cottage Sessions (Indepen- 
dent); Anna & Elizabeth, Anna & Elizabeth (Independent); 
Daniel Romano, /f I’ve Only One Time Askin’ (New West 
Records); Danu, Buan (Independent); Good Lovelies, Burn 
the Plan (Six Shooter); Jason Isbell, Something More Than 
Free (Southeastern/Thirty Tigers); Kacy & Clayton, Strange 
Country (Big White Cloud Records); Laura Marling, Short 
Movie (Ribbon Music); Old Man Luedecke, Domestic 
Eccentric (High Romance Music Inc.); The Weather Station, 
Loyalty (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Anna & Elizabeth, Kat McLevey, The 


Weather Station 


Steve Pritchard: Host/producer, The Radio Boogie, CIUT 
www.ciut.fm: Michael Jerome Brown, Sliding Delta (Bo- 
realis); Matthew Byrne, Hearts and Heroes (Borealis); The 
Carolina Broadcasters, Tell Me Truly (John Boy and Billie 
Records); The Earls of Leicester, The Earls of Leicester 
(Rounder); The Foggy Hogtown Boys, Animals, Insects, and 
People (Independent); Sarah Hamilton, Sarah Hamilton (In- 
dependent); Natalie MacMaster & Donnell Leahy, One (Li- 
nus); Jerron Paxton, Recorded Music for Your Entertainment 
(Independent); Jayme Stone, Jayme Stone’s Lomax Project 
(Borealis); Lotus Wight, Ode to the Banjo (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Greg Blake, Tim Bradford, The Noisy 


Locomotive 


Tim Readman: Anglo-Canadian guitarist, singer, 
songwriter and producer: Don Alder, Armed and Danger- 
ous (Independent); Beppe Gambetta and Tony McManus, 
Round Trip (Borealis); Gordon Gunn, Wick To Wickham 
(Greentrax); Kirsty Law, Shift (Toun Records); Emily Port- 
man, Coracle (Furrow Records); The Punch Brothers, The 
Phosphorescent Blues (Nonesuch); Norah Rendell, Spinning 
Yarns (Two Tap Music); Martin Simpson, Andy Cutting & 
Nancy Kerr, Murmurs (Topic); Richard Thompson, Still 
(Fantasy); Various artists, Joy of Living: A Tribute to Ewan 
MacColl (Compass Records) 

New Discoveries: Cosmic Wink, Gordon Gunn, Kirsty 


Law 


Mike Regenstreif: Journalist, blogger: David Amram, 
This Land (Newport Classics); Eric Bibb & JJ Milteau, 
Lead Belly’s Gold (Stony Plain); The Brothers Nazaroff, The 


Happy Prince (Smithsonian Folkways); Last Forever, Acres 
of Diamonds (StorySound); Tom Paxton, Redemption Road 
(Pax); Tom Russell, The Rose of Roscrae (Frontera); Jayme 
Stone, Jayme Stone’s Lomax Project (Borealis); Happy 
Traum, Just for the Love of It (Lark’s Nest Music); Dave 
Van Ronk, Hear Me Howl (RockBeat); Jesse Winchester, 
Seems Like Only Yesterday: Live in Montreal 1976 (Real 
Gone Music) 

New Discoveries: Anna & Elizabeth, Bumper Jacksons, 


Adam Hill 


Mike Sadava: Victoria-based freelance journalist: Alison 

Brown, The Song of the Banjo (Compass Records); Scott 
Cook and the Long Weekends, Go Long (Independent); 
Elephant Revival, Sands of Now (Evolving Records); 
Rob Ickes and Trey Hensley, Before the Sun Goes Down 
(Compass); Tim Isberg, Tears Along the Road (Independent); 
Linda McRae, Shadow Trails (Borealis); Mipso, Old Time 
Reverie (Robust Records); Mr. Sun, The People Need Light 
(Compass); Richard Thompson, Still (Fantasy) 

New Discoveries: The Honey Dew Drops, Lake Street 


Dive, and, very belatedly, Harry Nilsson 


les siemieniuk: Host Folkcetera CJSW Calgary, Penguin 
Eggs contributor: The Decemberists, What A Terrible World, 
What A Beautiful World (Capitol Records); Mark Knopfler, 
Tracker (Verve Records); Corb Lund, Things That Can't Be 
Undone (New West Records); Pharis and Jason Romero, 
A Wanderer I'll Stay (Lula Records); Jayme Stone, Jayme 
Stone’s Lomax Project (Borealis); lan Tamblyn, Walking 
in the Footsteps: A Celebration of the Group of Seven 
(Independent); Richard Thompson, Sti// (Fantasy Records); 
Tom Russell, The Rose of Rosecrae (Frontera); Frank Turner, 
Positive Songs For Negative People (Interscope Records) 
New Discoveries: Crooked Brothers, Petunia and the 


Vipers, JJ Shiplett 


Lyle Skinner: Host, Prairie Ceilidh, CKJS Radio 810, and 
Waxies Dargle C)UM/UMFM 101.5, Winnipeg, MB: Altan, 
Widening Gyre (Compass); Barrule, Manannan’s Cloak 
(Easy On The Record); Battlefield Band, Beg & Borrow 
(Temple); Danu, Buan (Independent); Archie Fisher, A Silent 
Song (Red House); Ange Hardy, Esteesee (Story); Natalie 
MacMaster & Donnell Leahy, One (Linus); Tiller’s Folly, 


@ 
THE EAST POINTERS 
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Stirring Up Ghosts Volumes 1 & 2 (Independent); Various 
artists, Joy Of Living: A Tribute To Ewan MacColl (Com- 
pass); Vishten, Terre Rouge (Plages Distribution) 

New Discoveries: Niamh Boadle, Mairi Orr, Stick In The 


Wheel 


Danny Sullivan: Artistic director, Blue Skies Music 
Festival, Clarendon, ON; Meaghan Blanchard, She’s Gonna 
Fly (Independent); Boxcar Boys, Cicada Ball (Indepen- 
dent); Kevin Breit, Ernesto and Delilah (Poverty Playlist); 
Jonathan Byrd and the Sentimentals, Mother Tongue (Sen- 
timental Music); Scott Cook and the Long Weekends, Go 
Long (Groove Revival); Lemon Bucket Orkestra, Moorka 
(Independent); Stef Paquette, Stef Paquette (Independent); 
Benjamin Dakota Rogers, Strong Man’s Address To The 
Circus Crowd (Independent); The Slocan Ramblers, Coffee 
Creek (Independent); Trent Severn, Trillium (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Stef Paquette, Benjamin Dakota Rog- 


ers, Jill Zmud 


Brenda Tacik: Host, Deeper Well, CJTR, Regina, SK: 
Rani Arbo & Daisy Mayhem, Violets Are Blue (Signature 
Sounds); John Wort Hannam, Love Lives On (Black Hen); 
The Honey Dewdrops, Tangled Country (Independent); Kacy 
and Clayton, Strange Country (Big White Cloud); Mandolin 
Orange, Such Jubilee (Yep Roc); Jory Nash, The Many Hats 
Of Jory Nash (Thin Man Records); Norah Rendell, Spinning 
Yarns (Universal); Pharis & Jason Romero, A Wanderer I'll 
Stay (Lula Records); Karrnnel Sawitzky and Daniel Koulack, 
Fiddle and Banjo: Tunes from the North, Songs from the 
South (Independent); Le Vent Du Nord, Tetu (Borealis) 

New Discoveries: Cecile Doo-Kingue, The Honeycutters, 


Colter Wall 


Eric Thom: Music writer, Toronto: Eugene Hideaway 
Bridges, Hold On (Armadillo); John Campbelljohn, Chin Up 
(Nood Records); David Celia, Double Mind (Independent); 
Darlingside, Birds Say (Thirty Tigers); The Mike Henderson 
Band, If You Think It’s Hot In Here (EllerSoul Records); 

The Honeycutters, Me Oh My (Independent); Glen MacNeil, 
Where The Heart Remains (Independent); Eddie Martin’s 
Big Red Radio, Live in Tuscany (Bluebloodrecords); Rob 


Nance, Signal Fires (Independent); Denis Parker and 


the Modern Saints, Denis Parker and the Modern Saints 


(Independent) 


New Discoveries: Darlingside, Glen MacNeil, Rob Nance 


Richard Thornley: Penguin Eggs contributor: The 
Decemberists, What A Terrible World, What A Beautiful 
World (Capitol); Giant Sand, Heartbreak Pass (New West); 
John Jones, Never Stop Moving (Westpark); Lord Huron, 
Strange Trails JAMSOUND)); Josh Ritter, Sermon on the 
Rocks (Pytheas); Sleaford Mods, Key Markets (Harbinger); 
Jayme Stone, Jayme Stone’s Lomax Project (Borealis); 
Tanya Tagaq, Animism (Six Shooter); Lucy Ward, J Dreamt 
I Was A Bird (Betty Beetroot); Whitehorse, Leave No Bridge 
Unburned (Six Shooter) 

New Discoveries: Amelia Curran, The Jerry Cans, Lord 


Huron 


Greg Torrington: Roots and country channels program- 
mer, Stingray Music: Dave Alvin & Phil Alvin, Lost Time 
(Yep Roc); Antique Persuasion, Don’t Forget Me Little 
Darling: Remembering the Carter Family (Voxhall Re- 
cords); Frazey Ford, Indian Ocean (Nettwerk); Don Henley, 
Cass County (Past Masters/Capitol); Leftover Salmon, High 
Country (LoS Records); Jami Lynn, Fall Is A Good Time To 
Die (Independent); Sarah MacDougall, Grand Canyon (Inde- 
pendent); Kacey Musgraves, Pageant Material (Mercury) 

New Discoveries: Steph Cameron, Fairground Saints, 


Jami Lynn 


Jan Vanderhorst: Host, Just Us Folk, AM 1380, Brant- 
ford, ON/Jewel 101, Winnipeg, MN: Dave Gunning, Lift 
(Independent); John Wort Hannam, Love Lives On (Indepen- 
dent); Connie Kaldor, Love Sask (Coyote Entertainment); 
The Lucky Sisters, So Lucky (Patio Records); Old Man 
Luedecke, Domestic Eccentric (True North); David Mallett, 
The Horse I Rode In On (North Road Records); Jory Nash, 
The Many Hats Of Jory Nash (Thin Man Records); Red 
Moon Road, Sorrows And Glories (Independent); Trent 
Severn, Trillium (Independent); Trio Dhoore, Parachute 
(Independent) 

New Discoveries: Trio Dhoore, Lizzy Hoyt, The Young 


’Uns 


Carol Weatherall: Artistic director, North Country Fair: 
Geoff Berner, We Are Going To Bremen To Be Musicians 
(Independent); Scott Cook, Go Long (Independent); Kimber- 
ley MacGregor, J Am My Own (Independent); Romi Mayes, 
Devil On Both Shoulders (Independent); MonkeyJunk, 
Moon Turn Red (Stony Plain Records); Terry Morrison & 
John Gorham, First Waltz (Riverdale Recorders); Ken Stead, 
Fear Has No Place Here (Independent); Tim Williams, Blue 
Highway (Lowdenproud Records); Twin Peaks, Trouble 
(Independent); Mohsin Zaman, Waking Up (Big Dreamer 
Sound) 

New Discoveries: Zachary Kay & The Northbloods, 


Nadine Kellman, Mohsin Zaman 


Michael (A Man Called) Wrycraft: Album designer, 
festival emcee, concert curator: Sugar Brown, Poor Lazarus 
(Independent); The Hillbenders, The Who’s TOMMY: A 
Bluegrass Opry (Compass); Leaf Rapids, Lucky Stars 
(Black Hen); Linda McRae, Shadow Trails (Borealis); Scott 
Merritt, Of (Independent); Jory Nash, The Many Hats of Jory 
Nash (Thin Man Records); Pear, Vinyl (Independent); Pops 
Staples, Don’t Lose This (ANTI/Epitaph); Darcy Windover, 
Stones Bleed Honey (Independent); Lori Yates, Sweetheart of 
the Valley (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Courtney Barnett, Mississippi Bends, 


Darryl Purpose 
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Montreal world music 
maven splendidly fuses 
Original African rhythms 
with blues, funk and pop. 
By Tony Montague 


n the black-and-white cover 
) photo of his second solo release 
Melokdane, Senegalese-Canadi- 
— an singer and percussionist Elage 

Diouf stares at you through lidded eyes. His 
gaze is at once piercing, quizzical, good-hu- 
moured, and a tad provocative in a street-wise 
way. Long braids frame his face and spill over 
a checked country-gent-style shirt, its collar 
clasped by a bow tie. 

Welcome to an album of contemporary world 
music from Montreal that’s rooted in West 
African traditions—some ancient, some quite 
recent. 

“I’m trying to find an old-school look,” he 
says, speaking in French with a strong African 
accent. “People often tend to run ahead with 
fashion, but that particular look comes from the 
’50s and ’60s, the years of jazz, of blues. All 
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the guys used to wear clothes like that at shows 
and for my own part I always dressed smartly. 
It’s a look similar to what you see in some of 
the old photos of former slaves once they’d 
been given their freedom.” 

The cover mugshot is certainly apt for a 
collection whose title means the reflection of a 
person’s inner identity. “People talk about what 
it is that you reflect,” says Diouff explaining 
the concept of melokaane. “It’s like, ‘Am I 
a source of inspiration?’. For instance, the 
opening song Mandela is about the late South 
African president, who had such a positive 
melokdane, who fought for the rights of 
man— someone who did a giant thing. It’s that 
melokaane I want to talk about, and it’s the 
subject I explore on the album.” 

Diouf performs original songs that com- 
bine African rhythms and deep grooves with 
elements of western blues, funk, pop, and 
rock. He learned his music and his craft as a 
performer the hard way, working for long years 
and low pay in the bars and clubs of Senegal 
during the ’80s, and early ’90s. 

“It was a grind—as it is for every aspiring 
Senegalese artist who lacks financial means. 
That’s the normal situation when you live in 


Africa. I had no form of transportation, and 
was obliged to walk everywhere with my djem- 
be to play. Sometimes I did get money working 
in hotels, and eventually I was able to get my 
own transport.” 

In 1992 Diouf decided to embark on a 
full-time career in music. “I started going to 
cultural centres to play more and develop as a 
professional percussionist, performing for Afri- 
can dance companies. Singing came later. I was 
playing djembe and doun-doun and everything 
percussive, but when I was small I always liked 
to sing and to imitate performers. I didn’t come 
from a family of griots [the West African caste 
of professional musicians and storytellers], but 
one that listened a lot. I was number nine in a 
family of 10 people.” 

Elage and his brother and fellow percussion- 
ist Karim visited Canada as musicians with the 
company Africa Diamono Ballet. “We came 
for the Franco-Folies festival in Montreal. We 
didn’t intend to stay but as destiny would have 
it we started to collaborate with groups here, 
and we saw a chance to have our careers take 
off. That was almost 20 years ago now.” 

As Les Fréres Diouf (and later plain Diouf) 
the brothers established themselves in Que- 
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bec—and in due course across Canada—as one of the most exciting and 


original African bands. They also collaborated with many bands and 
New trom 


STONY P 


musicians, which led to an extended stint with Cirque du Soleil, touring 
the world as featured performers in the show Delirium, before going their 


LAIN RECORDS 


eS 


separate ways a few years back. In 2010 Elage released his first solo disc, 
Aksil. It bagged a Juno as Best World Music Album of the Year, as well 
as a Félix (Quebec’s equivalent of the Junos). 


Melokdane was recorded in three countries, using the facilities of seven 
studios, and with no less than 23 collaborators. “From the making of 
Aksil I learned that releasing music requires significant financial support 
if you want to do anything that’s top-notch in terms of the sound and the 
musicianship. At first I wanted to do all the recording in Senegal but it 
wasn’t possible for it to happen while I was in the country. I had musi- 
cian friends scattered around the world—one in Senegal, one in Toronto, 
one in France—but we couldn’t all get together in the same space. I was 
the producer and paying for all the plane tickets proved too expensive.” 

The songs draw inspiration from a range of different sources. “I love all 
that’s traditional music —folk, Celtic, Hindu, the music of Guinea, and all 
of West Africa, the gnawa music of the Berbers... As for contemporary 
influences, it’s more about style, the arrangements, and the vibe. There 
has to be a sufficiently solid rhythm and melodies that can reach out to 
me while I’m in the shower. It’s not down to particular musicians.” 

Almost all the songs on Melokdane are sung in Wolof, Senegal’s 


tg Carnero Vaquero 
official language, and are written by Elage Diouf except for a gorgeous, | Oe ee 
soulful reinterpretation of Peter Gabriel’s Secret World. “There are songs CL 
that you dearly wish you’d penned. Ever since I heard that song I told 
myself that one day I’d cover it, in my own way. Choosing to do a beau- 
tiful song by another writer and reworking it in a new way that works 
isn’t an easy process.” 

Diouf’s deep, elastic, slightly husky, and always prominent voice pro- 
vides the glue for Melokdane, which looks destined to be nominated for 
another clutch of Canadian music awards. “Next year is shaping up for a 
major tour of the country, as well as over in Europe. That’s the aim of the 
team that’s supporting me and the album. The music is not for any one 
place. It isn’t Senegalese music, and everyone can have access to it— 
whether they’re African or European or Latino. My dream is to perform 
in as many places as possible around the world—everywhere there’s a 


stage on which I can play and sing.” 


Purchase these, and more, at: 
stonyplainrecords.com 
or phone (780) 468-6423 
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With stylish familiarity, 
Edmonton hosted folk 
music’s big night out for 
the first time in a decade 


» Bee 
Ts | iT) 


lways a class event, the 11th 
Canadian Folk Music Awards 


heart of Edmonton’s arts district. This year’s 
event marked the first under its new artistic 
director, Suze Casey. And it was business as 
usual as Casey stayed largely true to the format 
initiated by her predecessor, Bill Garrett, who 
scripted this event since its inception in 2005. 
While the gala remains the central focus, the 
festivities included three days of remarkably 
successful showcases and workshops spread 
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Digging Roots 


throughout various venues around the city. 
However, holding the main event on a Sunday 
night in a blue-collar town always seemed a 
risky venture. And so it proved as the theatre 
was barely half full. With few exceptions, poor 
attendance for the gala has dogged this event 
and surely must now be of critical concern to 
its volunteer board of directors. This awards 
show is a celebration of the best of Canadian 
folk music and culture and far too important to 
become marginalized because of insufficient 
ticket sales. 

Whatever, it remains an elegant, bilingual 
affair with the most beautiful and unique 
trophies of any industry awards show. Twenty 
of these were handed out for categories that 
ranged from Young Performer of the Year to 
the Unsung Hero—an honour that recognizes 
exceptional contributions to the Canadian folk 
music scene. This year’s deserved recipient 
was Arthur McGregor, who ran the Ottawa 
Folklore Centre for 38 years, helped co-found 
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the CFMAs, and sat on its board for a decade. 
His daughter Hannah’s tribute to her father 
was one of the night’s most moving moments. 
Arthur, true to form, led the audience in a 
singalong. 

The most notable acceptance speech, howev- 
er, came from renowned multi-instrumentalist 
Kevin Breit on receiving the Oliver Schroer 
Pushing The Boundaries Award for his album 
Ernesto and Delilah. Breit told of wandering 
through the Musical Instrument Museum in 
Phoenix, AZ, which has a collection of more 
than 6,000 instruments from all over the world, 
and being thrilled on hearing the fiddle playing 
of his late friend, Oliver Schroer, representing 
the music of Canada. Nice one. 

Hosted by singer/songwriter Connie Kaldor 
and La Bottine Souriante’s Benoit Bourque, 
and featuring short live sets from Jason and 
Pharis Romero, John Wort Hannam, Trent 
Severn, Tequila Mockingbird Orchestra, 
Mélisande [Electrotrad] and Jeffery Straker all, 
for the most part, went swimmingly. Heads, 
however, were clearly scratched over the in- 
clusion of Straker’s cabaret-styled piano-based 
performance. 

For all that, the night belonged to the Atlantic 
Provinces, whose artists took almost half of the 
categories up for grabs. Indeed, five of those 
went to Newfoundland, including two to St. 
John’s Amelia Curran, who took Contemporary 
Singer and English Songwriter of the Year hon- 
ours for her disc They Promised You Mercy. 

Prince Edward Island’s Catherine MacLellan 
proved the only other multiple winner, lifting 
Contemporary Album and Solo Artist of the 
Year for her recording The Raven’s Sun. Inter- 
estingly enough, Curran and MacLellan came 
first and second, respectively, in Penguin Eggs’ 
2014 Album of the Year poll. Which surely 
must bode well for Jayme Stone in 2016. 

On the other side of the coin, Pharis and 
Jason Romero received four nominations for 
their A Wanderer I'll Stay, the most for any act, 
but the Horsefly, BC, duo went home empty 
handed. Still, musically, they were, as always, 
thrilling to hear live. As they closed the festiv- 
ities, a short film of various artists performing 
Dave Gunning’s song These Hands came up 
on a screen. And when it ended, the lights 
came up. Nobody said goodbye. Folks looked 
puzzled. It was the one awkward moment in an 
otherwise fine show. 

And then it was off to the foyer for tea and 
biscuits—all right, canapés, and various other 
tasty finger foods, plus the odd jar—and, of 
course, a right good natter. 

The 2016 Canadian Folk Music Awards take 
place Dec. 1-3 at the Isabel Bader Theatre, 
Toronto, ON. 
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CFMA Category Winners 


Traditional Album of the Year: 
Matthew Byrne, Hearts & Heroes 
Contemporary Album of the Year: 
Catherine MacLellan, The Raven’s Sun 
Children’s Album of the Year: 
The Swinging Belles, More Sheep, Less Sleep 
Traditional Singer of the Year: 
Michael Jerome Browne, Sliding Delta; 
Contemporary Singer of the Year: 
Amelia Curran, They Promised You Mercy 
Instrumental Solo Artist of the Year: 
Adrianna Ciccone, The Back of Winter 
Instrumental Group of the Year: 
Natalie MacMaster & Donnell Leahy, One 
Vocal Group of the Year: 
Fortunate Ones, The Bliss 
Ensemble of the Year: 

Big Little Lions, A Little Frayed, A Little Torn 
Solo Artist of the Year: 
Catherine MacLellan, The Raven’s Sun 
English Songwriter of the Year: 
Amelia Curran, They Promised You Mercy 
French Songwriter of the Year: 
Louis-Jean Cormier, Les grandes artéres 
Aboriginal Songwriter(s) of the Year: 
Raven Kanatakta and ShoShona Kish 
(Digging Roots), The Light 

World Solo Artist of the Year: 

Kiran Ahluwalia, Sanata: Stillness 
World Group of the Year: 

Lemon Bucket Orkestra, Moorka; 
New/Emerging Artist of the Year: 

The Young Novelists, Made Us Strangers 
Producer of the Year: 

Daniel Ledwell, Compostela by Jenn Grant 
The Oliver Schroer Pushing The 
Boundaries Award: 

Kevin Breit, Ernesto and Delilah 
Young Performer of the Year: Rebecca 
Lappa, Tattered Rose. 
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Their poetic, understated 
emotional debut thrives 
on bluegrass, folk, and 
a pop sensibility. 

By J. Poet 


~"@f row and the Canyon cover a lot of 


" musical and emotional ground on 
Leaving Soon, their recently re- 
= \eased debut album. Ben Larsen’s 
blues-flavoured lead guitar and bluegrass man- 
dolin picking plays off of Austin Quattlebaum’s 
understated banjo work, while Miles Berry’s 
acoustic bass drifts into jazzy melodic explora- 
tions without dropping the pulse that holds the 
band’s instrumental excursions together. 

When lead vocalist Leigh Jones brings her 
subtle, soulful shadings to the mix, you’re 
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quickly drawn into the band’s world of aching, 
understated emotion. The quartet draws its 
primary inspiration from bluegrass and folk 
music, but they often colour outside the lines 
with hints of pop, rock, jazz, and R&B high- 
lighting the shifting moods of their imaginative 
arrangements. 

“I don’t identify with just one style,” says 
Larsen, the group’s main songwriter and guitar/ 
mandolin player. “Bluegrass serves us because 
we all like to play acoustic instruments and it 
lends itself well to improvisation. Miles (Berry, 
standup bass) played jazz and highlife (from 
Ghana), Austin (Quattlebaum, vocalist and ban- 
jo player) was a rocker, and Leigh (Jones, lead 
vocalist) comes from a pop and musical theatre 
background. I studied classical music in col- 
lege and love Bach, The Beatles, and rock, but 
I grew up listening to the Grateful Dead. I was 
a Deadhead before I came to bluegrass, so you 
can hear classical music, jam bands, rock, soul, 


and R&B in our music. We have the sound of 
people having a musical identity crisis.” 

Jones agrees: “The sound of each song is 
dictated by the four of us. We have a uniform 
sound, but always lean toward other genres. We 
don’t go into a new song saying we want this to 
be a country song or a bluegrass song. We let 
the sounds unfold naturally.” 

The band’s instrumental virtuosity is evident 
on every track of Leaving Soon, but they al- 
ways play as an ensemble. The solos serve the 
structure of the song and remain short and fo- 
cused. While they deal with the usual subjects 
of bluegrass songs —heartbreak, lost love, and 
nostalgic longing —there’s also an undercurrent 
of mortality, economic hardship, and ecological 
disintegration in many of the songs. 

“T think it’s the times we live in,” says Jones, 
the band’s second songwriter. “We like songs 
that have a cohesive story structure and mean- 
ing. People today look for that more so than 


something that sounds pleasant. I really don’t 
know how to write a song that will appeal to an 
audience, one that’s nice and palatable. I never 
try to do that and don’t know that I would, un- 
less I wanted to make money. Most songwriters 
make the type of music they like to hear them- 
selves. I like good lyrics. I don’t like songs that 
don’t make any sense. When I listen to music, 
I look for meaning and strength and musicians 
who want to convey something real.” 

When they play live, the quartet often has a 
fiddler or Dobro player sitting in so, when they 
went in to record their debut, they decided to 
follow their expansive impulses. Fiddle, drums, 
and keyboards are featured prominently on 
most tracks. It’s still bluegrass, but with a rock 
and pop music sensibility. 

“I’ve made albums in the past [with other 
bands] and we usually recorded the music the 
same way we played it live,” Larsen explains. 
“This time, I wanted to make a record. I wanted 
the songs to sound as good as they could possi- 
bly sound. We have great musical friends at our 
disposal from playing around Portland for the 
last five years, so we had them contribute. (Our 
fans) know how we play ’em live so we wanted 
to give ’em a different version on the album.” 

The band brought in their friend Tyler 
Thompson to play drums and co-produce with 
Larsen. “Tyler’s one of the most genius musical 
minds in Portland,” Larsen says. “After listen- 
ing to our demos over and over, I went into the 
project with an idea of how I wanted the songs 
to sound. Tyler had his own vision and, while 
it overlapped a bit, he had his own ideas. Since 
I wrote most of them, I’m personally involved 
with the raw emotions of the songs. He’s more 
concerned with the overall sound of the music, 
so he’s able to hear things I never would have 
thought of. With him being on the drumming 


rhythmic end and me in a kind of melodic 


mind, we were able to meet in the middle.” 

The basic tracks were cut live in three days, 
with Jones doing a scratch vocal, Larsen on 
guitar, Quattlebaum on banjo, Berry playing 
standup, fiddler Allie Kral, and Thompson 
on drums. Larsen’s mandolin, Thompson’s 
percussion accents and the lead vocals were 
done later. 

“We didn’t do much rehearsing with the other 
players,” Jones says. “In the studio, we played 
Golden Chains once for the organ player and 
drummer, then they ran with ’em and did 
amazing things with the arrangements. It was 
exciting to hear it all come together.” 

Thompson’s drums and Josh Simon’s key- 
boards do add some surprising textures to the 
music. Golden Chains comes across like the 
kind of torch song you’d hear after midnight, 
in a bar full of serious drinkers. Jones deliv- 
ers a wrenching vocal with Quattlebaum’s 
banjo providing an unexpected counterpoint 
to Simon’s jazzy organ fills. Thompson’s rim 
shots on Wine and Whiskey give the verse a 
vaguely Latin feel, while Jones and Larsen 
soak the chorus with their shimmering country 
harmonies. Allie Kral’s mournful fiddle and 
Quattlebaum’s funereal banjo intensify the 
sombre message of Crow and the Canyon, a 
poetic meditation on the beauty of nature and 
life’s limitations. It’s one of the album’s stron- 
gest songs, but seems an unlikely choice for 
the band’s name. “Austin went to college with 
Derek Clatterbuck,” Jones explains. “They 
were freshman roommates and became best 
friends. Derek wrote that song and Austin used 
to play it at his solo gigs. It was one of the first 
songs we performed when we started playing 
together. We actually booked a gig before we 
had a name for the band. Since we didn’t have 
any ideas, we named ourselves after the song. 
It had a nice ring to it.” 
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Feisty traditional jigs, 
reels, and stomps in- 

spire their contempo- 
rary tunes and songs. 


“§ hey grew up a thousand miles from 
“each other, guitarist Tim Chaisson 
and banjo player Koady Chaisson 
in the Bear River area of P.E.I. and 


guitarist Jake Charron in Barrie, ON. 


But the three musicians who comprise The 
East Pointers might just as well have grown up 
under the same roof. Both the Chaissons, who 
are cousins, and Charron come from families 
with rich musical traditi 

And they grew up listening to essentially the 
same music, the emotionally stirring traditional 
Celtic music brought to these shores by the 
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Irish, the Scots, and the French, who built new 
lives for themselves on the East Coast. 

“All I heard growing up was fiddle music 
that dad played,” Tim recalled. “Jerry Holland, 
Buddy MacMaster, Natalie MacMaster... He 
also threw in The Rankins, Stan Rogers, Lennie 
Gallant for good measure. But the majority was 
fiddle tunes and that’s where my first passion 
for music was rooted.” 

Charron, whose father also played the fiddle, 
said he heard much of the same music growing 
up. 

“Traditional fiddle music was all they kept 
playing around the house. We heard a lot of 
the same tunes the Chaissons did because that 
music spread across the country.” 

It was that shared history that eventually 
brought them together. They met for the first 
time several years ago when Charron travelled 
to P.E.I. for a string of shows. 

One night, he dropped into a popular tradi- 
tional music venue in Charlottetown called The 


Old Triangle when Koady and his brother J.J., 
another accomplished fiddler, were playing. 

At the time, Jake and Tim’s brother Brent 
were on tour with Cape Breton artist Troy Mac- 
Gillivray. That original encounter led to what 
Koady described as a lot of late-night tunes. 

They enjoyed playing together and they 
enjoyed one another’s company. After that, any 
time the Chaissons were on the road near Jake 
they would get together and jam. 

“Or I'd make him get onstage with me for 
a number,” Tim said. “Koady and I were ob- 
sessed with his guitar accompaniment.” 

But nothing of a more permanent nature came 
to pass for a while because they all had careers 
in motion. 

Koady was backing up Tim, who also has a 
successful solo career as a singer/songwriter. 
Jake was playing guitar and piano with artists 
such as MacGillivray, Shane Cook, and Liz 
Carroll. 

But the seed had been planted. 


“Tim and I grew up living and breathing the 
traditional music culture on Prince Edward 
Island,” Koady said. “It was awesome to meet 
Jake and realize that he was clearly on the same 
wavelength. We might not have known each 
other from a young age but we were living 
fairly similar lives through music ... tunes, 
tunes, tunes.” 

When they finally did come together just a 
few years ago it was as if they’d been playing 
together their whole lives. In essence, they had 
been playing the same music. Just not with one 
another. 

The music they heard growing up, a marriage 
of traditional Irish, Scottish, and Acadian mu- 
sic, remains an essential element of their sound 
and influences much of the material they write 
themselves. But they have put their own, more 
contemporary spin on things. 

Tim says the band is trying to breathe new 
life into traditional music, and in the process 
introduce a whole new generation of listeners 
to this music. And that is, in fact, what seems 
to be happening, at concerts here at home in 
Canada and internationally. 

They are attracting both longtime fans of 
traditional music and younger listeners who 
might not have thought traditional music held 
anything for them. 

“T think it’s definitely a goal with this band to 
do that but I think one of the cool things is that 
we’re writing and performing music that truly 
makes us excited. If it works for us then we 
just hope others will like it, too,’ Tim said. 

Jake says they like to do things a little outside 
the box. 

“We’ve been trying to include some modern 
rhythmic things, some beat stuff. It’s traditional 
music but it’s also dance music.” 

Everybody in the band writes. They write 
separately and collectively. But Jake says they 
particularly like to write together. 

“One of the reasons it works is we each bring 
something different to the table because of 
slightly different backgrounds. Tim will come 
at it from a singer/songwriter’s point of view. 
Koady or myself will come at it a little differ- 


ently. But it’s all friendly.” 


Koady prefers to have everybody writing 
together. 

“A favourite situation for me is showing up 
with a rough idea for a tune and have every- 
body working together to complete it. That’s a 
good time for me.” 

But he also likes taking a tune he’s written on 
his own into rehearsal and seeing where Tim 
and Jake take it. 

“Collectively we can come up with some- 
thing more interesting.” 

It seems to be working for them. 

One scribe referred to them as “an adrenal- 
ized, roof-rattling, performance monster”. 

Response to their debut EP in 2014 was over- 
whelmingly positive and initial response to the 
first full-length record, Sweet Victory, has been 
very positive as well. 

Written in Australia during a January 2015 
tour supporting their self-titled debut EP and 
essentially cut live off the floor at Hamilton, 
ON’s Catherine North Studios a few months 
later, Secret Victory is a series of free-wheeling, 
feisty instrumental jigs, stomps, and reels, with 
some numbers incorporating elements of all 
three. 

Koady said they went into the studio with a 
pretty clear idea of how they wanted the record 
to sound and were able to achieve that goal. 

“The fun part was sitting around and trying to 
capture the energy of a live show.” 

Their plans now are to tour the album aggres- 
sively. 

“The goal is to have as many ears as possible 
hear our music over the next little while,” 
Koady said. “We have a Canadian tour, two 
U.K. tours and two Australian tours happening 
over the next six months.” 

Manager Tim Des Islets is optimistic about 
the band’s future. 

“From Day | they have been extremely 
hard-working and motivated artists. They have 
created a very unique style of contemporary 
traditional music and I want to help more 
people hear their music. They are doing a lot to 
introduce new audiences to this style of music 
and take Canadian music to new countries for 
the first time.” 
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January 30 
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With such a detailed 
folk music pedigree, 
these two siblings were 
born to sing together. 


- 
y | i 


» efore I got married, I 
wore a black shawl; But 
now that I’m married, I 
wear bugger-all.” 
Martha Wainwright has never shied away 
from exploring the darker recesses of her emo- 
tional landscape through her songwriting. And 
her new project that sees her teaming up with 
her half-sister Lucy Wainwright Roche, five 
years younger, once again finds the talented 
musician veering away from sunshine-and-lol- 
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lipops territory despite being billed as an album 
of lullabies. 

The Wainwright siblings we are used to hear- 
ing about are Martha and her brother Rufus, 
household names in Canada and the children of 
Grammy Award-winning singer and songwriter 
Loudon Wainwright III and folk music icon 
Kate McGarrigle. But there is another. Lucy 
Wainwright Roche and the Wainwrights share 
a father. Roche’s mother, Suzzy, is also a noted 
folk musician who was part of the sister act in 
the ’70s, The Roches. 

The sibs share childhood memories of their 
mothers singing songs to them as they went to 
sleep. A tradition Wainwright has continued 
with her own two children. 


“I think we were both really affected by our 
parents’ music, more than we even know, and 
influenced by it,” she says, on the phone from 


her home in Montreal. “And not only by our 
parents but by the songwriters our parents sang 
to us.” 

Songs In the Dark, the debut album by The 
Wainwright Sisters, was released on Nov. 13. 
It features 16 tracks that run the gamut from 
folk standards by Woody Guthrie and Jimmie 
Rogers to darker traditional songs such as Go 
Tell Aunt Rhody. 

“We chose the songs based on their level of 
morbidity,” says Wainwright, with a laugh. 
“They are all beautiful songs, very meaningful, 
but there is also a darkness to them that we 
like. I’m not surprised we didn’t make a happy 
album of fun songs for kids.” 

The album also includes a few tunes from the 
parents, including Lullaby for a Doll by Kate 
and Anna McGarrigle, which was written about 
Martha Wainwright, as well as the less-cutesy 


Screaming Issue, penned by Loudon Wain- 
wright III and Terre Roche. Revisiting songs 
actually written about them as children was a 
unique experience for the musicians. 

“Tt was a little bit surreal, certainly for me, to 
sing my mother’s song she wrote about me as 
a kid,” says Wainwright. “There’s a lot of kind 
of family stuff going on, and singing the song 
about Lucy, too.” 

The album sets a relaxed mood fitting for 
easy evening listening, with beautiful har- 
monies and thoughtful arrangements with 
highlights that include a fine rendition of 
the Townes Van Zandt tune Our Mother The 
Mountain and Irish folk song Do You Love An 
Apple. It’s easy to imagine Songs In The Dark 
in heavy bath-and-bed rotation in the family 
home; something that will calm down both 
children and parents. 

Roche is a born-and-bred New Yorker who 
grew up in Greenwich Village and, for a time, put 
her music aside to pursue a career in teaching. 

“T was pretty uninterested in music for a job 
and didn’t think I was particularly drawn to it,” 
says Roche. “It didn’t come naturally to me, 
so my big rebellion was to get a regular job, 
but that lasted only a few years and I began to 
realize how big a part of my life it actually was 
and how much I missed it.” 


Since deciding to pursue music full time in 
2007, she’s released a pair of EPs and a pair of 
full-length albums, including her latest, There’s 
A Last Time For Everything, in 2013. She’s 
worked with such artists as Neko Case, Mary 
Chapin Carpenter, and Colin Meloy of The 
Decemberists. 

By her own admission, she’s become some- 
thing of a road warrior in recent years. 

Wainwright released her first independent 
cassette back in 1997 and has since signed 
with Rounder Records in the United States 
and Maple Music Recordings in Canada. She 
released a series of critically acclaimed albums, 
including 2012’s Come Home To Mama, which 
was recorded in Sean Lennon’s New York City 
studio. Wainwright also took a stab at acting, 
recently appearing in four episodes of the HBO 
miniseries Olive Kitteridge. 

Although they are family, the two had never 
worked together. Beyond the traditional sum- 
mer vacations and Christmas visits, the sisters 
didn’t spend that much time together while 
growing up, says Wainwright. But after her 
kids were born, and her mother passed away, 
Wainwright says she “really leaned on my 
sister a lot and we became really close”. 

“We were singing a bit together for Christmas 


shows last year,” says Wainwright. “And it felt 
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really nice.” 

When she was ready to make the record, she 
went to Roche and the plot was hatched. For 
the recording, the sisters squirrelled themselves 
away in a small cabin on the Wainwrights’ 
family property. 

‘“What’s really remarkable is that when we 
did get together how natural and how easy it 
was,” says Roche. “We weren’t doing this to 
make lives more complicated. Music is hard. 
This was something that wasn’t hard and feels 
comforting in a way.” 

Since the project was under the radar, there 
was no deadline pressure or expectations, 
which allowed them to explore and take their 
time. 

“T mean, this was a break from the norm for 
us,” says Wainwright. “You can get very sick 
of yourself working on your own songs, and in 
your own world. To branch out and collaborate, 
especially with someone you're closely tied to, 
it was a big difference and a big change.” 

So far, The Wainwright Sisters have four 
concert dates: in Toronto, Montreal, New York 
City, and London, England, but are looking to 
add more should the demand arise. 

“We're really hoping people like the record 
and pay us a lot of money to come out and 
play; that’s the idea,” says Wainwright. 


SHAZAM TO PREVIEW 
AND BUY THE ALBUM 
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Two of the world’s great 
acoustic guitarists col- 
laborate on a Round 
Trip across continents. 


e begin with the formality 
of asking Tony McManus 
how he’s doing? “Running 
about like a lunatic,” is the 


immediate reply. “I’ve got the Ontario Contact 


Conference tomorrow, then I fly to London, 
then up to Edinburgh, and then I do 12 concerts 
in a row in Scotland, then four in Germany, and 
two in Italy.” 

Hardly surprising, for a man widely consid- 
ered to be the finest living exponent of Celtic 
guitar. It’s a niche he has made his own owing 
to an uncanny ability to replicate the intricate 
twists and turns of traditional airs, jigs, and 
reels—normally played on fiddles, flutes, and 
accordions —on the steel-string guitar. 
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“T started in the mid-’70s when I was 10 
years old. I had done violin lessons but I was 
no good. There was obviously something 
musical going on, but it was equally obvious 
that if a musical journey was going to be had, I 
needed a different ticket. So my father got me a 
mandolin and a flat pick and that was me, off to 
the races! All the time, though, I really wanted 
a guitar. I got one—it came from a pawnshop 
in Glasgow for £12. We were robbed — it 
wasn’t worth four!” 

Most kids at that time would have then start- 
ed trying to learn Stairway to Heaven but not 
our Tony. “What turned me on was traditional 
music. It was a time when Irish music suddenly 
became exciting and hip. The Chieftains were 
happening; Boys of the Lough, The Bothy 
Band, and Planxty all appeared. When you’re 
young you don’t realize that none of these 
featured the guitar as a melody instrument. So I 
figured out all the tunes. The whole time since 
I have been trying to marry the two things 
together—the guitar and traditional music and 
to find a way to make them work together.” 

Those of you who grew up in this fine 


country would expect that a youngster showing 
interest and ability would be encouraged by 
his teachers at school. That wasn’t the case in 
Scotland in the ’70s. “I was ridiculed! I was 
doing floor spots at Paisley Folk Club and my 
music teacher from school saw me. He waited 
until Monday and then made fun of me in 

front of the class. That annoys me to this day. 
It makes it sound like I went to school in the 
1700s instead of the 1970s. Now I’m teaching 
a master class at the Royal Scottish Academy 
of Music and Drama where there’s a traditional 
music degree.” 

The conversation shifts to his major influ- 
ences and inspirations. “The first was Dick 
Gaughan. I idolized him and still do. The first 
time I heard him I though he was incredible. I 
couldn’t figure out for years what was going on 
then I discovered he was in DADGAD tuning. 
Tony Cuffe was the guitar player in Ossian but 
the first thing I heard was his solo album, When 
First I Came To Caledonia. The significant 
thing for me was he was playing within the 
idiom of traditional music. He was a massive 
influence in terms of fingerstyle playing. Then 


tl 
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there was Martin Simpson. I opened for him 


in 1991 and I realized that he was on the same 
traditional music path as me, but much farther 
along it. We’ve become great friends over the 
years—he’s been very encouraging to me. In 

terms of flatpicking, Artie McGlynn—he was 
one of the first to do jigs and reels on guitar. I 


heard that record and thought, ‘Yes, this can be 
done!’ I think that’s the trick. Find people who 


are doing what you want to do but are farther 
along, and pay attention to them.” 

He goes on to extol the virtues of Breton 
guitarist Soig Siberil, the pre-eminent master 
of open tuning in bands such as Gwerz and 
Kornog. “Dick Gaughan, Tony Cuffe, Martin 
Simpson, Artie McGlynn, and Soig Siberil— 
those are the five!” It becomes obvious that 
he could continue on the same subject for the 
rest of the interview as he starts to wax lyrical 
about Isaac Guillory, but then the subject 
changes to teaching. 

“At the beginning, I wasn’t very good 
because I had no idea of how to teach what I 


was doing. I have some very good friends who 


have been students of mine for years and I’ve 


learned through them how to communicate 
what is needed—how to distill it down to parts 
that can be learned. It’s a major part of what 

I do—it’s something I value, having put all 
that time into it. As a self-taught musician, I 


never thought I’d be teaching anyone anything. 


Listening to a room full of musicians playing 
something at the end of a two-hour class that 
they couldn’t have played at the beginning is 
very, very satisfying. The sound of a room full 
of guitars is beautiful!” 

Tony McManus is also an avid collaborator. 
That started with an introduction by Dick 
Gaughan to Brian McNeill of Battlefield Band 
fame, which in turn lead to extensive touring. 

“In my professional career, McNeill was my 
first major collaboration. I learned a great deal 
from him and we are still close. Then Alistair 
Fraser; on a musical level, Alistair really fired 
my imagination. I heard him and the top of my 
head came off—it was incredible. There was 
an element of theatre in what he played and he 
brought the audience into his orbit. We played 
together relentlessly for a number of years. 

“Then, in the early ’90s, I got adopted by the 
Breton Mafia.” 

This included time with bass player Alain 
Genty, with whom he recorded the Singing 
Sands album. 

“He was razor sharp. He would say, ‘Tony, 
I think this note needs to be one half beat 
more. That would be note 27,000’ ... and you 
know he was always right. I loved it and really 
enjoyed working like that. And now, most 
recently, I have been playing a lot with Beppe 
Gambetta.” 

And that brings us back to the present. You 
can hear the fruits of their latest collaboration 
on the Round Trip album, reviewed elsewhere 
in this very magazine. I tell him how much I 
am enjoying listening to it. 


“Playing with him is always delightful. I’ve 
known Beppe over 20 years and loved his 
music from the first time I heard it over in Italy. 
I thought, “Wow! What an amazing sound,’— 
to have this guy steeped in traditional Italian 
music, who is also into bluegrass, and into 
Celtic music. 

“We met in Glasgow at Celtic Connections 
and since then I’ve really loved being in his 
orbit. He doesn’t get stressed very easily by 
touring. Nothing seems to phase him, even 
when life gets difficult on the road. He just 
keeps on smiling. I love working with him 
just for that reason, but, of course, the musical 
collaboration is great fun too. 

“Making [Round Trip] was an obvious pro- 
gression of a friendship and a musical engage- 
ment. When we get into the fast and furious 
stuff, where we are both flatpicking, it’s hard to 
tell who is doing what. It’s a true collaboration, 
like when Beppe got this old, old traditional 
Italian Ligurian Bells Melody, my friend Linda 
Manzer in Toronto — she allowed me access to 
this 36-string arch top guitar, kind of similar to 
the one she built for Pat Metheny in the 80s — I 
was in the workshop wheii this thing was being 
strung up and she allowed me to be the test 
pilot it on that melody and really let it ring. I 
would hope people focus on the music rather 
than that, though. It’s like me listening to Miles 
Davis — I love him but I couldn’t give a flying 
hoot what kind of mute he uses! 

“A thing that encompasses the Round Trip al- 
bum concept is the bouzouki, which, of course, 
is a Greek instrument that travelled to Ireland, 
where it was changed by Donal Lunny and 
others. I played a tune on the album on this gui- 
tar-shaped Irish version of the [bouzouki] and it 
was a Greek tune I first heard in Australia — so 
there’s Round Trip for you right there.” 
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John Jones 


Su 


The rambling boy of plea- 
sure survives a medical 
scare and releases a defi- 
ant second solo album. 


o 


By Colin Irwin 


he evocative cover of John Jones’s 
rather splendid new solo album, 


Never Stop Moving, shows the lone 
4. distant figure of our hero striding 
purposefully across a stark rural landscape, 
watched by brooding hills in the background 
while dramatic clouds hover threateningly 
overhead. 

It could be an apposite metaphor for the dark 
content of much of the material inside. ...and 
the medical travails that have descended on JJ 
over the last couple of years and significantly 
delayed the album’s release. But Jones— Oys- 
terband’s ever-vigorous front man currently 
singing with renewed energy and boldness—is 
quick to dispel the notion. 
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“T don’t want this to be my cancer record,” 
he says meaningfully. “It was weird. Surreal. I 
was in the studio recording in December and I 
hadn’t told anyone. I didn’t even tell the band. 
We had gigs to do and I didn’t think anybody 
would feel any better from knowing...” 

He’d effectively been putting Never Stop 
Moving together for three years, working on it 
in tandem with the Oysterband album Dia- 
monds On The Water when diagnosed with 
colon cancer at the end of 2014. In the event, 
the Never Stop Moving title track, which he 
was still putting together when the dreaded di- 
agnosis emerged, sounds like a defiant anthem 
of survival and revival. 

“T was in the studio and then I was propelled 
into a strange world of butchery where only the 
surgeons can do anything for you. There’s no 
point in being foolishly optimistic or negative 
in that situation—you’re in their hands. But it 
all became an expression of my own celebra- 
tion of being alive. I am a fighter. I always keep 
going.” 

Seemingly fully recovered, he relaxes 
backstage after a typically robust set with 


Oysterband and a more sedate one with their 
stripped-down, acoustic offshoot, Oysters 3 
(with Ian Telfer and Alan Prosser), and happily 
appears to be in rude health. 

“Like a lot of people, I joined a club I don’t 
want to be a member of. I’m not sure yet what 
effect it has had on me psychologically. I’ve 
written a few miserable songs that will never 
see the light of day —the world doesn’t need 
them.” 

The genesis of most of the material on Never 
Stop Moving, though, stems from Jones’s love 
of walking, which some might call an obses- 
sion. He calls the material “big songs from a 
small country”, made up of stories and ideas 
gleaned from his ambitious rambles, which 
even stretched to walking to gigs with his aptly 
named band the Reluctant Ramblers following 
the release of his previous solo album, Rising 
Road, in 2009. 

“The whole walking thing has been very free- 
ing. It was meant to be the antidote to the tour 
bus hurtling along motorways. When everyone 
else on the bus is looking at the screen, I spend 
all the time looking out the window at the hills 


outside. Connecting the very public thing of 
performance with your private passion and 
linking them together is a little bit risky, but it 
has given me this whole new area of subject 
matter, focusing on little incidents. Every little 
village, every town has a hidden story. I like 
that. Sometimes I think about the timelessness 
of footpaths. Some of the paths and ridgeways 
have been used for centuries by people looking 
for work, carrying medicine, all sorts of things, 
and now here I am walking the same path. I 
love those connections.” 

He contends that only when you walk 
somewhere do you focus on the inner heart of 
a place and time and thereby unearth some of 
those hidden stories. 

As a case in point, he mentions one of the 
tracks on the new album, The Black & White 
Bird, deriving from a true story he picked up in 
the local pub close to his home near the Welsh 
border. A modern story that contains all the 
mysterious ingredients of a classic traditional 
song. 

“You can pick up these haunting stories just 
by chatting to people in the pub. This girl 
Lorna was telling the girls in the pub this story 
when I walked in and Nicola, who runs the 
pub, says, ‘Here he is, tell him all about it’. I 
was intrigued. She came into the stable and 


there was this plastic bag moving around, so 
she opens it and a magpie flies out, goes under 
a beam and out of the barn. She was frightened 
witless. So I wrote the song but made it slightly 
nicer than the story could have been.” 

The magpie, it transpires, was the symbolic 
gift of a departing boyfriend taking his secrets 
with him. 

Similarly, Down By The Lake tells the 
gruesome tale of two young lads in a rural 
community going off the rails, getting hold of a 
gun and shooting someone. “I wanted to write 
a contemporary song that was also timeless. 
I’m trying to create a world with folksong 
stories but using the world I live in now. Small 
communities can be claustrophobic as well as 
beautiful places for itinerant musicians to live 
in. Youngsters don’t want to stay because they 
can’t farm any more, and even that gives you a 
semblance of something.” 

Having been involved in all manner of folk 
rockery with Oysterband, he’s long entrenched 
in the British folk tradition. 

“When I listen back to my early recordings I 
hear this uptight young man earnestly singing 
in a very folkie way. But when you move to 
a bigger stage in a folk-rock band your voice 
naturally goes to other places. At school I sang 
briefly in an R&B band and I didn’t sing in a 


folkie way then. But in my twenties I was an 
old man. I had a collarless shirt and a waistcoat 
and was going with Taffy Thomas to watch 
Bob Hart sing in Suffolk and Bob Cann play 

in Devon. It’s a very intoxicating world when 
you get into it. It takes you over. It’s a love 
affair but like a lot of love affairs it becomes so 
strong you lose sight of the wider world. 

“I’m so lucky my voice seems to be getting 
stronger. I am cursed—or blessed— with a very 
English voice. I’m not black. I love soul music 
but I’m no soul singer. Sometimes I wish I was. 
It has taken me a long time to realize what I do 
best.” 

He credits Canada, too, with playing a role in 
this voyage of self-discovery, talking warmly 
of touring with classic Canadian bands Spirit 
Of The West and Great Big Sea, and remains in 
awe of the musical interaction that unfolds at 
the festival workshops. 

“I played Edmonton and I was onstage with 
Richard Thompson, Amos Garrett, Geoff 
Muldaur, and Milk Carton Kids and the theme 
was something like “define folk music’, so 
Richard sings Mingalay Boat Song because 
it was something that had‘been passed down 
through the family. So I sang harmonies with 
him and others joined it. It was wonderful. I 
love Canada.” 
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They sing and play within 
the folk tradition, largely 
for the sheer enjoyment 
of each other’s company. 


ea & 


Nn invitation to join the Friends of 
Fiddler’s Green could be consid- 
ered a two-edged sword. 
When a musician tries out 
for the band, which for 45 years has been a 
much-admired purveyor of folk traditions 
of the British Isles, that person gets paid a 
few bucks to sit in on some gigs as a kind of 
extended audition. ; 

But, says Ottawa-based founding member Ian 
Robb, when someone passes muster, “We say, 
“We'd really like you to be a member of the 
band. The bad news is you don’t get paid’.” 

That’s because the Toronto-based assembly 
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of half a dozen musicians doesn’t tour, doesn’t 
play many shows anymore, and doesn’t release 
a lot of albums (three since forming in the early 
1970s). Working together is mostly for the joy 
of doing so. What little revenue that comes in 
goes to a kitty for the occasional meal together 


or for those occasional tryouts of new members. 


The announcement of work but no pay is “a 
test of character,” says Robb with a laugh. “If 
they say yes, they’re in.” 

Character pretty much describes not just the 
band but also its lively and variegated new disc 
Old Inventions. 

There’s no overarching theme to the album 
other than the fact that each member has con- 
tributed a couple of tunes—some covers, some 
originals— along with varied instruments and 
wonderful voices. 

There’s a song about the skyrocketing cost 
of whisky (Will Fy/fe’s Twelve and Tanner a 
Bottle). There’s Till We Meet Again, a 1918 
song that was the closing theme of Don Mess- 
er’s Jubilee. There are instrumentals: a waltz, a 
march, a jig. 


Robb’s contributions include All Around My 
Hat. He cobbled together his version of the 
traditional separated-lovers song from several 
sources and says his rendition owes more to 
the late John (Jack) Langstaff than to Steeleye 
Span’s much-loved folk-rock interpretation. He 
calls the latter “‘a little too jolly”. 

New member Ian Bell, who’s made his 
musical mark with songs about rural Ontario 
and its characters, brought along tunes such as 
the banjo-led Roll the Woodpile Down, a song 
rooted in the steamboat era. 

Other members— Grit Laskin, Alistair Brown, 
Jeff McClintock, Laurence Stevenson—sug- 
gested their favourites, and the whole thing was 
sculpted into its final form, says Robb. 

Sculpted though it may be, the album is as 
fresh as a Friends’ live performance. Those per- 
formances are in part like a folk fest workshop 
with each member taking a turn in the spotlight 
and his band mates, sometimes with no idea 
what they’re about to hear, then joining in. 

The Friends’ performance style reflects its 
casual but musically serious beginnings. The 
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group grew out of Fiddler’s Green Folk Club 
in Toronto, a spot co-founded by Tam Kearney 
and Jim Strickland, both of whom missed the 
folk clubs of their native Scotland. 

The club, which operated from May 19, 1970 
to June 7, 1987, was a hub of folk music with 
popular twice-weekly concerts, says Laskin. 

It also hosted shaped note singers, bluegrass 
jamming, even craft classes—“‘it was the centre 
of so many things that are the folk communi- 
ty,” he says. 

The Friends grew out of a coterie of regu- 
lar club attendees/warm-up performers who 
soon established a regular lineup that included 
Kearney himself, Robb, Laskin, Stevenson, and 
Brown (the latter’s 2002 history of the band at 
www.folkmusic.net/htmfiles/inart655 .htm in- 
cludes some amusing anecdotes, one of which 
involves Stan Rogers’s writing of Barrett's 
Privateers). 

Members have invariably held down day 
jobs, and many have played with other groups 
and/or worked solo. Robb, for example, is a 
longtime member of Ottawa’s acclaimed trio 


Finest Kind; Bell plays with the Gary Larson 
band; and both have recorded their own discs. 
Various members have also won awards while 
the band itself won the 2003 Estelle Klein 
Award from the Ontario Council of Folk Festi- 
vals for service to folk music in the province. 

The original lineup has shifted a bit over the 
years, in part because of deaths. 

Kearney, for example, died in 2013 of com- 
plications from diabetes. “He was a very funny 
guy,” says Robb. “He managed to say the most 
outrageous things without offending anybody.” 
In an obituary for Sing Out! magazine, Robb 
credited Kearney as a force majeur in Toronto’s 
burgeoning folk scene of the 1970s and °80s. 

On the new album, Daniel McLaughlin’s 
Doon in the Wee Room is dedicated to Kearney. 

Also deceased is David Parry, father of mu- 
sician/theatre maker Evalyn Parry and Arcade 
Fire member Richard Reed Parry. A medieval- 
ist by training and performer by temperament, 
David Parry was with the Friends for a couple 
of decades and introduced the occasional 
performance of Mummers plays as part of the 
band’s repertoire. He was a popular, big-heart- 
ed man, says Robb. “He lived for the moment. 
I think he hated rehearsals because they tied 
him down to one particular version.” 

The late performer is recognized on the 
album in David Parry, a warmly textured fiddle 
tune by Brian Pickell. 

The passing of old friends, musical and 
otherwise, inspired Laskin to contribute the 
1965 Lennon-McCartney tune /n My Life, here 
done in Friends style. In part a bittersweet toast 
to the “people and things that went before,” 
the song was in the repertoire of the late Rick 
Fielding, with whom Laskin sometimes played. 
The song is at once simple and profound, and 
“everybody can relate to it (because) they’re 
thinking of their own personal things,” says 
Laskin. 

He also contributed his song Jf You Want to 
Change the World. Buoyant, not unlike Laskin 
himself, the song was written some time ago 
to celebrate volunteers and others who make 
positive changes in the world but never make 
the headlines. 

With its singalong chorus, the song is a con- 
cert favourite, he reports. “People have been 
saying, ‘Hey, have you recorded that yet? I'd 
love to get it’.” 

Laskin, a sought-after luthier by trade, sums 
up the pleasures of working with the band as 
“great fun’. “We’ve been together so long. 
We’ve watched various members grow up, 
have their kids—some of them are in music. 
We’ ve shared so much of life together as well 
as just the joy of playing music together.” 
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Our man sends dispatch- 
es from one of North 
America’s truly great tra- 
ditional music festivals. 


| 


jhe alarm rings at 3:00 a.m. And for 
‘the first time in almost a decade, 

I’m off to Cape Breton and Celtic 
: Colours—a festival distinctively 
blessed with an abundance of incomparable 
local traditional musicians. Five days of watch- 
ing some of the best fiddlers and pipers in the 
world; oh, how lucky I am. 

On arrival in Halifax, late in the afternoon, it 
looks as flat as the prairies left behind in Ed- 
monton. But there’s still the rental car to pick 
up and a drive of almost 250 kilometres to Port 
Hawksbury for the opening gala. 

With Wendy Maclsaac and Mary Jane 
Lamond on the iPod for inspiration, I head 
north towards Truro. And the landscape slowly 
changes. Rolling hills dotted with maple, ash, 
hemlock, and oak—a panoramic postcard of 
trees awash with vibrant reds, golds, and yel- 
lows—eventually rise above the Trans-Canada 
Highway. 
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It’s dark, though, by the time I cross the 


causeway onto Cape Breton with the lights of 

Port Hawskbury now in sight. The car park at 

the Civic Centre is overflowing as I pull up in 

the rain. But it’s hugs all round from the warm 
welcoming committee. 

While Loreena McKennitt headlines tonight’s 
event, the Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia, 
John James Grant, offers a word or two before 
Lucy MacNeil steps up to the microphone and 
launches a cappella into Rita MacNeil’s mov- 
ing tribute to these parts, My Island Too. The 
large crowd roars its approval. And we’re off 
and running. Out comes MacNeil’s fiddle and 
on comes her pal Liz Doherty from Co. Done- 
gal, Ireland, for a rousing set of jigs and reels. 

A brief turnaround, and McKennitt takes 
centre stage. Playing clarsach and piano, she’s 
backed by Brain Hughes on bouzouki and 
guitar and Caroline Lavelle on cello. A former 
member of Da Dannan, Lavelle’s exquisite ac- 
companiment adds a whole knew dimension to 
McKennitt’s repertoire. Befitting the occasion, 
this tasty trio sticks largely to traditional mate- 
rial, the likes of Bonnie Portmore and Annachie 
Gordon, as well as McKennitt’s adaptations of 
William Butler Yates’s poem The Stolen Child 
and Alfred Tennyson’s The Lady of Shallot. If 
her singing at times comes across as a tad too 
dramatic, she’s clearly inspired when arranging 
Scots and Irish Child Ballads and well worthy 


of her standing ovation. 

The String Sisters—a sextet of female 
fiddlers from Shetland (Catriona Macdonald), 
Ireland (Liz Doherty), Norway (Annbjgrg 
Lien), Sweden (Emma Hardelin), and the U.S. 
(Liz Carroll and Liz Knowles)—are scheduled 
to perform after the intermission. But I plan to 
see them the following afternoon, so I make 
my way to Baddeck, a further hour up the road. 
The picturesque town of Baddeck lies on the 
shore of the beautiful Bras d’Or Lake. Ten 
minutes north a road sign reads Tir-Nan-Og, 
the Gaelic name for Eden. What more do you 
need to know about this area? 

My hotel reservation turns out to be for 2016. 
I’m early, it seems. The staff chuckle and soon 
sort me out. 

Saturday, Oct. 10, arrives with the sun and 
I’m soon on my way to The String Sisters’ mat- 
inee extravaganza at the Highland Arts Theatre 
in Sydney. Celtic Colours runs upwards of half- 
a-dozen concerts a day for nine days in numer- 
ous communities around Cape Breton and half 
of the fun is getting to these beautiful, often 
out-of-the-way towns and villages. It’s such a 
gorgeous part of Atlantic Canada. Of course, 
the seafood in the local roadside restaurants, 
with their various exquisite, cheap, and hearty 
chowders also deserves particular mention. 

Backed by current and former members 
of Shooglenifty —James Macintosh (drums) 


and Conrad Ivitsky (double bass)—as well 

as David Milligan (piano) and Tore Bruvoll 
(guitar), the Sisters are in incorrigible form as 
they weave in and out of their various national 
traditions. And it’s personally pleasing to fi- 
nally hear the wonderful Norwegian hardanger 
fiddler Annbjgrg Lien live. 

But it’s the renowned Irish uillean piper 
Paddy Keenan, who first rose to prominence 
as a member of the legendary Bothy Band, 
who opens the festivities. Keenan’s a bit of a 
messer on the day, continually whinging about 
somebody nicking the reeds from his pipes 
somewhere between Dublin and Halifax. You 
don’t carry a spare set, then, Paddy? And he 
continually checks his set list from his phone. 
Still, when he plays he’s an undeniable genius 
and effortlessly plays his socks off. 

All Celtic Colours concerts feature local 
talent, and brother and sister Troy and Ken- 
dra MacGillvary along with Andrea Beaton 
combine their fiddling, piano playing, and step 
dancing into a warm, well-received set. 

A wander around the downtown and it’s 
back on the Trans-Canada to Wagmatcook 
First Nation’s Culture and Heritage Centre 
for We Banjo 3, Old Man Luedecke, and Ian 
MacDougall. MacDougall, a talented and lively 
fiddler accompanied by the ubiquitous pianist 
Mac Morin, gets the ball rolling and proves 
his worth with a warm and robust repertoire 
of dance tunes drawn largely from the Cape 
Breton tradition. 

Old Man (Chris) Luedecke needs little intro- 
duction in these pages. And he is his easy-go- 
ing, charming self, courting the crowd with 
his humorous tales and sing-along choruses 
while accompanying himself on clawhammer 
banjo and acoustic guitar. The lineup to buy 
his records in the intermission proves a worthy 
testimonial of his renowned ability to charm an 
audience. 

Ireland’s We Banjo 3 are a different kettle of 
cod, though. Actually, they’re a quartet and only 
one of them plays the banjo. While fine musi- 
cians with a hilarious line in self-deprecatory 
banter, their tepid combination of Irish songs 
and tunes and bluegrass standards wears thin 
pretty quickly. So it’s back to Baddeck and bed. 

On an annual basis, Celtic Colours staff invite 
various members of the media and concert and 
festival promoters from North America and 
Europe to Cape Breton in the hopes they’ ll 
promote and book the island’s talent. The 
Canadian contingent this year includes Peter 
North (Salmon Arm Roots and Blues Festival), 
Sue Judge (Coldsnap), Morgan Hamil (Winni- 
peg Folk Music Festival), and Steve Edge (The 
Rogue Folk Club). So Thanksgiving Sunday 
morning sees Peter and I planning our day 


over breakfast and coffee at the local bakery. 
Tonight we’ll go to Boisdale but first I’m away 
to the afternoon Pipers’ Ceilidh at the Gaelic 
College in St. Ann’s. 

Kenneth MacKenzie, teenage Joe MacMas- 
ter, and that man Mac Morin again provide 
ample evidence that the local piping tradition 
continues to flourish. Paddy Keenan’s still 
on about his missing reeds. Scotland’s Fred 
Morrison, though, is full of mischief. It’s more 
than 20 years since I last saw him perform and 
he remains an outrageously fabulous piper and 
raconteur. Indeed, he could make a living as 
a standup comedian if he were not so ridicu- 
lously talented on the Highland pipes, Scottish 
small pipes, uillean pipes, and tin whistles. 
Happily, all three groups of artists perform 
together to conclude an exhilarating afternoon. 

Back in Baddeck, I pick up Peter North 
and off we set for Boisdale and the Raising 
The Roof gathering. Along the way we stop 
to take photos and consistently remind each 
other of how fortunate we are to be amidst 
such stunning surroundings and able to hear 
so much exceptional music. Peter’s big on The 
East Pointers and their principle songwriter and 
fiddler Tim Chaisson. On arrival, we pop into 
the makeshift green room to say hello. It’s ac- 
tually the Boisdale Volunteer Fire Department. 
And beside the fire engines is a table used as 
an advance polling station for the Canadian 
general election— people are casting their votes 
as the bands tune up. Nobody bats an eye. Only 
in Canada. 

Back in the hall, local fiddler Anita MacDon- 
ald, accompanied by American Ben Miller on 
Scottish border pipes, open with an exuberant 
selection of largely instrumental dance tunes. 
Now seasoned veterans, the April Verch Band 
thrive in this environment. April’s such an en- 
thralling performer rooted in the Ottawa Valley 
tradition of fiddling. And when she step dances 
she’s both riveting and comical simultaneously. 

Peter’s optimism proves warranted, too, as 
the trio from P.E.I., which includes Chaisson, 
his cousin Koady Chaisson (tenor banjo), and 
Jake Charron (guitar), play sterling instrumen- 
tal selections and original songs from their 
rather splendid new CD Secret Victory. A good 
night all round, then. 

On the way back to our hotel, we pop into the 
after-hours Festival Club in the cozy Great Hall 
of the Clans at the Gaelic College in St. Ann’s. 
Most of the singers and musicians congregate 
here nightly. And it’s open to the public, too, 
which provides added motivation for perform- 
ers as the formal and informal sessions wind 
their way towards morning. 

Next day, I’m up with the seagulls—the 
larks are long gone south—for a meet and 
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greet with our international colleagues. Mike 
Kamp, editor-in-chief of the German magazine 
Folker, is here and we have a right good chin 
wag. As always, there’s music on the menu and 
songwriter Buddy MacDonald, the piping trio 
Nuallan, and Ben Miller and Anita MacDon- 
ald provide the entertainment as the rest of us 
mingle. They certainly know how to promote 
homegrown talent on Cape Breton. 

There are no more afternoon shows during 
the week so I set off early for Judique and Ray 
Mac’s Ceilidh on the west coast of the island. 
On the way, I stop at picturesque Mabu and 
pop into The Red Shoe — “Proprietors: The 
Rankin Sisters” —for a jar and my usual clam 
chowder. It’s dark by the time I get to a sold- 
out Judique Community Centre. And the place 
is already buzzing. 

Ray (Mac) MacDonald hosted The Ceilidh, 
on Antigonish’s CJEX AM radio station from 
1981 until his retirement on his 65th birthday 
in 1999. Each night for an hour, he interviewed 
local fiddlers and played their tunes. The show 
was heard all over the island. Many fiddlers, 
such as tonight’s performers Ashley Maclsaac, 
Stan Chapman, Lucy MacNeil, Howie Mac- 
Donald, and so forth taped these programs to 
learn new tunes. Indeed, Maclsaac told how he 
met a young fiddler from the Gaspé peninsula 
of Quebec who knew a similar repertoire as 
his. Asked how that was possible? He was told 
about a 50-foot antenna built for a family radio, 
which tuned into Ray Mac’s Ceilidh. Isn’t this 
how the blues spread around the Mississippi 
Delta from radio stations in Memphis? 

Continued on page 69 


Paddy Keenan 
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The splendid, Grammy 
Award-winning, roots, 
gospel, and soul singer 
tells it like it is. 

By Roger Levesque 


0 look at Mike Farris onstage with 
his hat and guitar over his shoulder 
you might guess he’s a seasoned, 


~ White, blues-rocker (turns out he 
was). And then he opens his mouth to sing, and 
suddenly you’re scratching your head wonder- 
ing, ‘Where’s that black soul singer coming 
from’? 

After Farris hit a couple of stages at Edmon- 
ton’s folk fest last August, I kept bumping into 
friends who had a similar experience, disbe- 
lieving their eyes but for their ears. Finally I 
got to quiz the man, wondering if he had heard 
this story before. 

“My wife likes to say, ‘They never see you 
coming’,” he laughs. 

However you peg him, Farris is the real thing, 
honed through a love of gospel, R&B, and 
blues rock, shaped by years of personal tur- 
moil, finally saved by spirituality and music’s 
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healing force. 

“I had to come up the rough side of the 
mountain,” he admits, “but I made it through 
and I think it’s my job now to try and help 
others to get over that mountain.” 

Which brings us to his latest, acclaimed of- 
fering, the Grammy Award-winning Shine For 
All The People (2014, Compass), a splendid, 
multi-layered, soul-gospel hybrid effort that 
pulls together punchy horns and backing cho- 
ruses, touches of blues, jazz, and rock. Classic 
covers of Blind Willie McTell’s River Jordan 
and J.B. Lenoir’s Jonah & The Whale sit be- 
side the simmering, anthemic beauty of Mary 
Gauthier’s Mercy Now. Farris originals such 
as Power Of Love and guests such as singer 
Brigitte DeMeyer and guitarist Kenny Vaughn 
add to its heavy but joyful impact. 

If it has taken Farris a long, circuitous route 
to find the light, then growing up in and around 
Nashville (still his residence today) was essen- 
tial to the man’s musical DNA. 

“TI was raised down here in the most fertile 
musical ground in the world and one of the 
most influential places in the music world. 
Country was the lightning rod for Nashville but 
years ago this was the black gospel recording 
capital of the world and there were one or two 
influential deejays playing what they called 


“race records”, who would play Loretta Lynn 
and Conway Twitty, and turn around and play 
the Staple Singers and Al Green. That was my 
window to the world.” 

Farris admits he had no vision or plan as a 
teen, though he did play sports “to vent my an- 
ger’. The middle child of five brothers, he was 
11 when his parents divorced, and addicted to 
alcohol and drugs by 15. It wasn’t until he was 
21, homeless and recovering from an overdose, 
that he taught himself to play guitar and began 
writing songs. 

“The only thing I knew how to do was pray 
and my mantra for a year was, ‘Show me my 
purpose’.” 

His first complete song, Gypsy Lullaby, 
would become a hit for the rock band he 
formed in 1990, Screamin’ Cheetah Wheelies. 
Before long, Ahmet Ertegun signed them to 
Atlantic Records and the group found success, 
touring and releasing three albums with the 
label over that decade. 

“It was OK. Hearing the albums is 
cringe-worthy to me now because here was 
this kid with no vocal experience, figuring out 
how to sing for a major record label, and on 
tour with everybody. And as soon as I got the 
record deal, I fell off the wagon. I was strung 
out again all that time.” 


Post SCW, Farris sang for Double Trouble 
(originally Stevie Ray Vaughan’s band) for a 
while before he cleaned up, embraced spiritual- 
ity, and released his solo debut Goodnight Sun 
in 2002. Salvation In Lights (2005) inspired 
wider notice that the singer had found a new 
path. Two live sets followed but there were 
some bumps along the road. The deaths of his 
father and his manager and conquering an ad- 
diction to pain medication all contributed to the 
long, difficult stretch finishing Shine For All 
The People. A Kickstarter funding campaign 
and therapy helped. 

Today, being clean and sober has changed 
his creative ethic. He loves to tour and has 
ventured over to Europe with some success, 
alternating between solo acoustic performances 
and band tours with an electric guitar that help 
vent his “love to rock”. He says he was “blown 
away by his visit to Western Canadian festi- 
vals last summer, and so inspired to write that 
“T almost cried going home on the plane”. He’s 
planning to record again in January. 

“I’m so much more in tune with the vision 
and the inspiration that goes with it. | embrace 
the hard work and wake up looking forward 
to making better music and taking it to the 
people.” 


Farris sees implicit spirituality in his songs as 


an organic thing, apart from organized religion. 

“My world is built around old, black spiritual 
music and there’s a reason for that. That music 
was born out of people in literal bondage. 
That’s why it’s so strong. They had to have 
hope that tomorrow was gonna be a better 
day and their struggle is still relevant today. 

It strikes a universal chord with me that’s 
self-perpetuating. I don’t know much about 
organized religion. I can find inspiration in the 
poetry of Rumi, too. The name of the record is 
shine for all the people.” 

In the end, labels are arbitrary but it seems 
appropriate that he wound up being the first art- 
ist to win the newly created Grammy category 
for Best Roots Gospel Album. 

“My sound is kind of outside categories, falls 
between the cracks, so it’s hard to pin down 
what we are. I draw from a diverse set of influ- 
ences and that’s just who I am.” 

Like so many before him, Farris will happily 
testify to the healing power of song. 

“When we perform, I feel honoured, I feel 
like I’m out robbing banks. I can’t believe I get 
to share something so joyful. When you’re out 
there, your role is as a servant. You’re getting 
to serve humanity through music and it has 
amazing powers. That’s the real reward, when 
it inspires people.” 
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yth S grew out of the pub and club 
circuit on P.E.I. to appear at the world’s largest music festival alongside 
the Rolling Stones. Roddy Campbell chronicles the rise of an outrageously 
thrilling live act steeped in old-time country fiddle tunes and step dancing. 


ordie MacKeeman And His 

Rhythm Boys lord over some of 

the most extraordinary record 

collections imaginable. Go on, 
ask each one of them, “What’s the most obscure 
disc in your collection?’. I did. Now go and 
look up Bob Cann, The Texas Troubadours, 
Billy Workman, and Kayton Roberts. It’s the 
Rhythm Boys’ indisputable infatuation with 
these largely unsung folk, bluegrass, rock, and 
old-time country musicians that filter into their 
wildly entertaining live performances. 

Their records, too, offer inspiration from 
such equally disparate sources as Patsy Cline, 
The Sons of the Pioneers, The Carter Family, 
The Dillards, Two Hours Traffic... And on top 
of that you can throw in a decent measure of 
traditional and original songs and tunes. 

Take their thrilling new release for example, 
the aptly titled Laugh, Dance & Sing, which 
reinvents Tom Petty’s King’s Highway with 
a bluegrass rattle and hum. It also remakes 
Gene MacLellan’s Song For A Young Seagull 
with the masterful swagger of a drainpipe-clad 
rockabilly cat. Peter Cann’s latest calling 
card, Cavan Road—inspired by the purchase 
of a wedding suit he bought from Marks And 
Spencers on a day off in Dublin—carries an 
innocent undertow of Stealers Wheel. Even 
MacKeeman’s outrageous Hot Vacation 
flits around Buddy Holly’s chunky, staccato 
rhythms. And then there are the humorous 
instrumentals, with such delightfully eccentric 
Hee Haw titles as Ridin’ The Fiddle, Bake Sale, 
and Pickle King Polka. 

“I’ve always gravitated to that style of mu- 
sic,” says MacKeeman, backstage at Festival 
Place in Sherwood Park, AB. “I listen to a lot 
of different music but my favourite has always 
been country out of that [late *50s, early *60s] 
era, and rock’n’roll. I don’t know if it’s the way 
it’s been recorded, or the sound of it. I’m not 
really sure why.” 

“For us the focus is the live show and that’s 
where we really get most of our kicks, and 
hopefully the audience will, too,” says Thomas 
Webb. “We like to be entertained and Gord’s 
one of the best entertainers I’ve ever seen. It’s 
still nice for us to watch him play.” 

MacKeeman’s certainly the focus onstage, 
both as a step dancer and fiddle player. And 
a fabulous showman, too, the man they 
nicknamed Crazy Legs. From the get-go in 
Sherwood Park he leaps onstage, animated- 
ly dancing while madly flailing away on his 
fiddle. The audience, of course, grins with glee. 
And as the set progresses he steps onto the 
body of Moore’s upright bass and plays from 
there. He’Il also play the fiddle from behind 
his back while Webb and Mark Geddes both 


play the same double bass. It’s all great fun and 
wonderful entertainment. 

Based on Prince Edward Island, this quartet 
consists of MacKeeman (fiddle, acoustic guitar, 
step dancing), Cann (six and 12-string acoustic 
and electric guitars), Geddes (bass, drums, 
mandolin) and Webb (bass, banjo, guitar). All 
are top-drawer musicians, schooled instinctive- 
ly on the island’s thriving pub and club circuit. 

MacKeeman, however, grew up in New 
Glasgow, NS, where he started out as a step 
dancer at age six but took up the fiddle three 
years later. What sets him apart from other 
fiddlers from that area, rather than take up the 
traditional tunes of Nova Scotia, he drew his 
inspiration from old-time Canadian Country 
Hall of Fame prairie fiddlers King Ganam and 
Al Cherney, who regularly appeared on such 
bygone national television programs as Coun- 
try Hoedown and The Tommy Hunter Show. 

“T was always drawn to the old-time, down- 
east style of fiddle —a little bit more bluegrass 
and old-time bass,” says MacKeeman. “My 
mom used to take me a lot to the longest 
running country music show in Canada in Nine 
Mile River in Nova Scotia. It’s just a little hall 
in the middle of nowhere. I started dancing 
there. But there was an old-time fiddle player 
who played there. His name was Russ Topel. 
He was just a great country fiddle player. As a 
kid he got me really wanting to play that style 
of fiddle.” 

Cherney and Ganam’s playing he later sal- 
vaged from LPs. 

“My mom and I used to go to auction sales 
and yard sales and get old vinyl records. That 
was a time when people were throwing them 


Gordie Mac 
Mark Geddeg 
Peter Cann 


away almost. You’d get a whole box for two 
dollars. So I'd take these vinyl records and try 
and pick up the tunes off the albums. I had their 
whole fiddle collections, basically, on vinyl.” 

MacKeeman moved to Charlottetown, P.E.I., 
to go to Holland College to study events 
management. Studies aside, he began playing 
in pickup bands and fell in love with the place. 
While his initial inspiration came from the fes- 
tival at Nine Mile River, Thomas Webb, from 
Woodstock, P.E.I., had a similar experience at 
Rollo Bay. 

“The reason I was attracted to the banjo was 
because of the Rollo Bay, P.E.I., Bluegrass and 
Old-Time Music Festival,” says Webb. “That 
was the first time I’d seen people play that kind 
of music. We went there to see what it was all 
about and went back every year I could since. 

“I’m influenced by bluegrass. Bluegrass has 
a very strict sense of rules depending on where 
you are. We have an electric guitar and drums. 
That ain’t the way Earl [Scruggs] would have 
done it. From a musical aspect, it was very 
pure back then. There was not a whole lot of 
processing so you can really understand where 
people are coming from afd understand the 
musicianship because there’s no hiding. It’s 
perfect execution a lot of the time so it’s really 
admirable to listen to.” 

Friends forever, Thomas Webb and Peter 
Cann. Originally from Arlington, P.E.I., Cann’s 
original musical leanings gravitated towards 
The Beatles and their ilk but have now shifted, 
somewhat, to embrace the likes of the late John 
Hartford. Besides the various guitars he plays, 
Cann’s also turned his hand to writing the 
occasional song for the band. 
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Feb 25 Hugh's Room Toronto, ON Apr 7 St James Community Hall Vancouver, BC 
Feb 26 Hugh's Room Toronto, ON Apr 8 Errington War Memorial Hall Parksville, BC 
Feb 27 Aurora Cultural Centre Aurora, ON Apr 9 Duncan United Church Duncan, BC 

Feb 28 First Ontario Performing ArtsCentre _ St. Catherines, ON Apr 10 Upstairs Cabaret Victoria, BC 
Mar 2 Burlington Performing Arts Centre Burlington, ON Apr 15 Live Well Nightclub Nissawa, MN 
Mar 3 Showplace Performance Centre Peterborough, ON Apr 17 The Listening Room ConcertSeries Platteville, WI 
Mar 4 National Arts Centre Ottawa, ON Rpr 19 Brink Lounge ~ Madison, WI 
Mar S St. Paul's United Church Perth, ON Apr 20 Irish Cultural and Heritage Center Milwaukee, WI 
Mar 6 Acoustic Gnill Picton, ON Apr 22 MSU Community Music School East Lansing, MI 
Mar 10 MacLaren Art Centre Barrie, ON Apr 23 London Music Club London, ON 
Mar 11 Richards Landing Old Town Hall Richards Landing, ON Apr 24 Midland Cultural Centre Midland, ON 
Mar 12 Finlandia Club Thunder Bay, ON Apr 26 Petit Campus Montreal, QC 
Mar 13 West End Cultural Centre Winnipeg, MB Apr 28 Harmony House Hunter River, PE 
Mar 16 The Exchange Regina, SK Apr 29 Tide & Boar Ballroom Moncton, NB 
Mar 17 The Bassment Jazz Club Saskatoon, SK Apr 30 The Wilmot United Church Fredericton, NB 
Mar 18 River Park Church Calgary, AB May 1 Shiretown Publicans Hampton, NB 
Mar 19 Royal Alberta Museum Edmonton, AB May 4 Port Hawkesbury Civic Centre Port Hawkesbury, NS 
Mar 20 Demmitt Community Centre Demmitt, AB May 5 Evergreen Theatre East Margaretsville, NS 
Mar 22 Nancy Appleby Theatre Athabasca, AB May 6 Casino Halifax Halifax, NS 

Mar 23 The Root Lloydminster, SK May 7 Marigold Cultural Centre Truro, NS 

Mar 24 Lyric Theatre Swift Current, SK May 14 Abbott Hall Tamworth, ON 
Apr 4 Bassano Community Hall Bassano, AB May 25 Grace Hartman Amphitheatre Sudbury, ON 
Apr 6 Dream Café Penticton, BC 
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“I don’t write that much songs,” he says. “It 
has usually to be easy to write before I do. I’m 
learning to be a songwriter. I’m learning a lot be- 
ing in this band and songwriting is part of that.” 

Which brings us to the urban bass man, Mark 
Geddes, who arrived in Charlottetown from 
Sackville, NB, to do dinner theatre. There he 
met Webb, who invited him to his house along 
with Nudie of the respected honky tonk combo 
Nudie and the Turks. And a fine purveyor of 
musical, talent as it turns out. 

“Nudie said if I bought a double bass I could 
join the band,” says Webb. “So I bought a 
double bass [laughs]. And that was it.” 

“All of us had played backup in P.E.I. for 
various people for quite a while,” says MacK- 
eeman. “We played a lot together in different 
forms. But Nudie was my first band. I met 
Nudie through a mutual friend whose name 
was Dean Dunsford—he was the original bass 
player with Nudie. There was just the three 
of us and then Tom joined the band, Dean left 
and then Mark came in. P.E_I. is such a small 
place, and then you take all the musicians and 
it’s even smaller, and you take all the roots 
musicians and it gets even smaller again, so it’s 
pretty quick to get to know everyone.” 

MacKeeman and Webb stuck with Nudie 
from 2002 until 2007. Most famously, they fol- 
lowed Willie Nelson and the Nitty Gritty Dirt 
Band around the Maritimes in 2006 and busked 
outside of each venue. Some of the touring mu- 
sicians joined them. And they ended up playing 
Nelson’s end-of-tour party in St. John’s, NL. 

“It was great,” says MacKeeman. “We got 
to go backstage most of the time. Some of the 
band members would come out and play with 
us while we were busking: John McEuen [of the 
Dirt Band] and Billy English [Willie’s drummer 
and percussionist]. We didn’t get to meet Willie 
but we met pretty much everyone else.” 

When Nudie turned solo, MacKeeman, Webb, 
and Cann co-founded The Grass Mountain 
Hobos. Funnily enough, they made their debut 
at the P.E.I. Bluegrass and Old-Time Music 
Festival in Rollo Bay. As a sextet, the Hobos 
would go on to win the East Coast Music Asso- 
ciation’s Bluegrass Album of the Year in 2009 
for their self-titled debut album and repeated 
in 2010 for Zoot!. By then, Mark Geddes had 
joined their ranks but they then broke up, 
amicably as it turns out. 2010, though, would 
also mark a career turning point for our four 
musical heroes. Well, sort of... 

“The first album [Gordie MacKeeman and 
His Rhythm Boys], we made just for fun, 
basically,” says MacKeeman. “Mark and I were 
roommates at the time. We weren’t planning on 
being a band or anything. People were asking 
me for a fiddle album, so we recorded most of 


Fror ; 
Thomas Webb, 
Peter Cann, Gordie 
MacKeeman and 
Mark Geddes 


it in our living room and in the local hall. 

“None of us were very comfortable frontmen. 
But all of a sudden people were asking us to 
do gigs because of that album. So we became 
a band. At first we were primarily instrumen- 
tal but then we started adding more and more 
vocals and things. We were busy as soon as we 
started, almost shockingly.” 

That album included a softly engaging cover 
of Patsy Cline’s Faded Love. Turkey In The 
Straw took care of their trademark cornball 
humour. There’s also several convincing Cajun, 
Scottish, bluegrass, and old-time country 
instrumental tunes. And they even gave a nod 
to Ervin T. Rouse’s old warhorse The Orange 
Blossom Special, popularized by the likes of 
Charlie Daniels and Doug Kershaw. 

“It’s a tough one but it is one of those tunes, 
especially with the fiddle crowd, if you don’t 
do it you are going to get it requested any- 
way, says MacKeeman. “In the end we had a 
laugh. We had Peter play the guitar on it and 
you don’t hear the Orange Blossom played on 
guitar a lot.” 

Three years later they released Pickin’ N 
Clickin’. In the meantime, the overall progress 
they made was quite remarkable. Tighter and 
more confident as a band, half the album con- 
sists of a gorgeous assortment of original and 
cover songs graced with harmony vocals, an 
added pedal steel guitar, a touch of klezmer... 
and nobody loses an eye. Peter Cann makes 
his songwriting debut on the uplifting Scrape 
The Paint. And Thomas Webb introduces the 
eternally moving local traditional ballad O’ 
Halloran Road. 

“It’s a folk song from Prince Edward Island,” 
says Webb. “When I was a young fellow, my 
uncle, John Cousins—he’s an historian— would 
always be singing these old folk songs from 
across the island. I didn’t want anything to 
do with them at the time but later on in life it 
started to mean a little more. When we were 


selecting songs for the album our producer, 
Nathan Wiley, liked that one a lot. It’s a song 
about uprooting a family and moving from one 
part of the island to another in the springtime 
of the year, and the hardships that went along 
with that.” 

Pickin’ N Clickin’ really is the business. It 
earned them both national and international 
recognition, particularly in the U.K., where 
they did a guest spot on Mark Radcliffe’s 
prestigious BBC Radio 2 Folk Show. And did 
I mention they were on the same bill as the 
Rolling Stones at Glastonbury —the largest 
music festival in the world—in 2013, albeit on 
the Avalon Stage with the likes of Bellowhead, 
Oysterband, and Shooglenifty? Yeah! 

“It was 250,000 people, unreal,” says Mark 
Geddes. 

Their success in Europe they put down to 
their excellent English agent, Terry O’Brien, 
but then again they are modest to a man. On the 
home front, they pay tribute to the supportive 
musical community spirit that exists amongst 
the island’s musicians and the vibrant club and 
pub scene there. As for the future, they’re just 
chuffed that the wonderfully uplifting Laugh, 
Dance & Sing is out and about and the band is 
thriving. 

“Our sound as a four-piece is more defined 
now,” says Peter Cann. “[Laugh, Dance & 
Sing] reflects our attitudes and our inspirations 
a lot better, I would say.” 

‘“‘We’re much more comfortable as a band,” 
says MacKeeman. “The new album was a lot 
easier to record, just because we were more set 
in our roles.” 

Thomas Webb offers a more philosophical 
insight. 

“Sometimes I think of our band as a fine din- 
ner. Gordie’s fiddling is the centrepiece — that 
would be the turkey —the rest of us, marshmal- 
low-based Jello.” 
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mongst the most influential folk musicians in Britain, 

Archie Fisher is possibly best known in Canada for his 

songs The Witch of the Westmorland and Dark Eyed Molly 

and their association with Stan Rogers. Fisher grew up in 
Glasgow, Scotland, the son of an opera-loving police officer and a Gael- 
ic-speaking mother. Initially enthralled by skiffle, he helped establish the 
acoustic guitar as the dominant instrument as the folk revival flourished 
and inspired the likes of Bert Jansch and Robin Williamson of the In- 
credible String Band. 

Archie Fisher first formed a duo with his sister, Ray, then, with their 
siblings Cindy, Joyce, Audrey, and Cilla released the LP Traditional And 
New Songs From Scotland (1966) as The Fisher Family. Archie would go 
on to make his solo debut with his self-titled album two years later. Still, 
for such a remarkable musician and singer, his individual output remains 
at a mere seven recordings, and that includes his latest, the rather good 
A Silent Song. He did, however, make Off The Map (1986) with Garnet 
Rogers—a partnership that still endures—and The Fate o’ Charlie 
(1969) and Thro’ The Recent Years (1970) with Barbara Dickson. Fisher 
has also worked with the likes of Liam Clancy and Tommy Makem, 
produced Silly Wizard and has had his songs recorded by the likes of 
Fairport Convention and John Renbourn. 

Stepping back from live performances, Fisher began hosting BBC 
Radio Scotland’s Travelling Folk in 1983, a position he held for the fol- 
lowing 27 years. Amongst his honours, he received an M.B.E. (Member 
of the Order of the British Empire) from Queen Elizabeth I in 2006 for 
his services to traditional music, was inducted into the Scots Tradition- 
al Music Hall of Fame in 2007, and was granted the Tradition Bearers 
Award from the Goderich, ON, Celtic Roots Festival in 2008. 

Questions by Andrew J. Donnelly 


You come from a great musical family. Can you remember the very 
first time that music touched you? 


My start really was with my dad. He was a police inspector but when 
he was a beat policeman in Glasgow and he would put his helmet in the 
back of the van and stand at the back of the music halls, where he picked 
up a selection of ditties that he used to love singing. For some reason he 
had a collection of traditional songs, bothy ballads, mainly, because I 
think that back in those days there were traditional artists on the circuit 
of the music halls but they were called a novelty act. 

In fact, the very first time I saw The McPeake Family as a unit was on 
a variety bill and were billed as an Irish novelty act. But he also had an 
associate in the Glasgow police who was a singer of bothy ballads, and 
a collector, and he picked up a few songs from him. He also had a great 
affection for opera because he was a tenor and he sang in the Glasgow 
Police Choir. 

The other influence was the lilting Gaelic tongue of my mother. We 
didn’t have a clue what she was singing about but she had this little 
motor about her as she moved around the house always leaving a song in 
the air. That was our main stimulus for singing, my dad wasn’t much of 
an instrumentalist, he had a mandolin and a concertina and he played the 
piano very badly. Ray used to say, I think she was quoting Spike Milli- 
gan when she said, “Every Sunday our family gathered round the piano 
and wished someone could play it”. That was more or less our musical 
backdrop. 


Can you remember your first gig? 


There was a skiffle competition going all around Glasgow at that time, 
so me and a couple of other guitar players—really bad guitar players, 


like myself—entered 
the skiffle competi- 
tions here and there, 
which was not really 
a performance, you 
just had to do one 
song. And later on 
after I had developed 
a guitar style and a 
bit of a repertoire 
there was a Glasgow 
group that were 
featured on a black- 
and-white, good old 
Scottish television 
show called The 
Reivers and that was 
Josh McRae, Rena 
Swankie, and Enoch 


Kent, and the very first professional gig that I did was in Edinburgh 
when Josh had to pull out for some reason and I filled in for him with 
The Reivers. I got the princely sum of five pounds for my task and all I 
had to do was to busk along with them as the stuff they were doing was 
quite well known. So I just had to get the key right. 

At that time I was also doing all kinds of jobs just to keep the wolf 
away from the door. It wasn’t ’til the Edinburgh Howf opened up and the 
Edinburgh Fringe opened up to the casual folk music, if you like, that I 
eventually began to earn, so to speak, but not a lot. It was not a very aus- 
picious beginning to a career but later on when I teamed up with Rena 
we got some television work and that gave us a degree of credibility and 
exposure. 


So around Scotland in the ’50s and early ’60s was it hard to make 
a living as a musician in the folk world? 


It was well nigh impossible but we tried all kind of things. We formed 
lineups to do breaks in trad jazz. You know the way that the skiffle 
groups developed, which was usually the rhythm section of a trad jazz 
band, of which Lonnie Donegan was a prime example of, and they 
would just do little songs while the rest of the band had a break. But 
what actually used to happen is that they’d go to one or two jazz clubs 
and do a wee 15 or 20-minute spot in the middle of that and get nothing 
much more than beer money. It wasn’t until Rena and I started dong 
television work, which was about once a week on Scottish television 
on a program called Here And Now. This was copying a Robin Hall and 
Jimmy McGregor feature on Tonight, a national program. (The BBC) 
thought a folksinging duo could expand or contract a program, depend- 
ing on the timetable. It was a useful item to have. Sometimes we would 
have to drop a few verses if they were running too short. 


Who else would have been on the scene at that time? 


The Edinburgh Howf was started by Roy Guest. It was up in a one-sto- 
rey, just off the High Street. The first time I saw Bert Jansch he had 
come in for a guitar lesson and Jill Doyle, who was actually married to 
Roy Guest and also Davy Graham’s sister, she was teaching beginner’s 
classes. I was teaching more advanced guitar lessons and after about 20 
minutes she led this lad in and said, “I can’t teach this boy anything”. I 
don’t think that he even had a guitar. I believe he had to borrow a guitar 
at that time. Then Bert came into the group of people that I was playing 
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with, and there was a very influential guitarist in 
Edinburgh at that time called Len Partridge, who 
had, I believe, the first ever real 12-string I’d ever 
seen. He was involved in teaching and that’s where 
Bert started to pick up all his techniques. 

But on the general scene, there was people like 
Alistair McDonald, there was a run-off after the 
skiffle scene with Joe Gordon and a folk band 
that were featured on The White Heather 
Club and, of course, Robin Hall and Jimmy 
McGregor, who were the most well-known 
nationally, not only just in Scotland. 
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me to work with them was that he wanted 
some of the songs that I had been singing 
to put into their own repertoire— mainly 
The Band Played Waltzing Matilda. That 
was the year I had just learned it from June 
Tabor. So we recorded that in Calgary and I 
went back to Scotland. About a month later 
an airline ticket to New York arrived and 

a letter that said The Band Played Waltz- 
ing Matilda is now No. | in the Republic 
of Ireland sung by Liam Clancy and they 
would like me to come over to America so 
we could do a couple of concerts in New 
York. That was the beginning of the two or 
three years that I worked with them. 

I worked as a backline musician on bass 
and guitar along with my sideman, Allan 
Barty. It was a great time. There wasn’t 
a crossroads that we didn’t go through in 
Ireland. 

We toured in America, Canada, and 
Europe. It was a time that I really enjoyed 
working with people that I really admired 
because the stagecraft was astonishing. I never 
ever heard one say, for example, “This next 
song is about ...” or, “I wrote this because ...”. 
You know that performers sometime interrupt 

themselves by talking about themselves. They 
created a context for the song, and then the song, 
and then the song just came out of the context 
and you couldn’t see the join. The whole thing 
would just flow and I learned that from them: 
not to interrupt yourself, let the performance 
have some kind of sequence. For example, you 

can go from tension to release or sometimes a 


Who did you particularly enjoy working 
with and who would you have liked to 
work with but never had the chance? 


lighthearted intro into a serious song and that sort of 
makes things flow along. In terms of stagecraft, even 
on the small stage of a folk club, that was one of the 
many things that I learned from Tommy Makem and 


We were all greatly influenced in the early 

days by The Clancy Bros. and, of course, 

The Corries got the sweaters before they got 

the repertoire [laughs]. Then they went for 

Fair Isle rather than Arran. There was a lot 

of busking going on and also the television 
exposure of American groups, so as soon 

as you formed a group it seemed that you had to 
have some kind of travelling innuendo. Ray and I 
formed The Wayfarers with a fiddler called Bobby 
Campbell. The Incredible String Band was develop- 
ing. I played both as a duo with Robin Williamson 
and with Mike Herron. That’s when Jill Doyle and I, 
who were then a team, were running the Edinburgh 
Folk Club. 

In 1976 I ran into Tommy Makem and Liam 
Clancy again in New York and they asked me to play 
on their album—the first album as a unit. They took 
me from there to Calgary to do the recording session. 
Liam told me that the main reason that he wanted 
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Liam Clancy. 


Has it always been about folk music or has there 
been any other genres of music you wanted to ex- 
plore over your career? 


In Edinburgh there was a flamenco guitarist 
and a couple of jazz guitarists and I particular- 
ly enjoyed the lovely chord sequences of the 
classics, like Irving Berlin songs and things like 
that, to stay away from the old three-chord trick. 
I would quite liked to have been a jazz guitar- 
ist because, mainly, I wasn’t really a singer 

at that time. I was singing harmony with Ray 

and playing accompaniment. She was the lead 

singer in the duo. 

She married Connor Ross, a Northumbrian 
piper, and moved to Newcastle. I was left with 
a very small repertoire and a lot of chords and 
a lot of harmonies. I had to augment that by 

learning songs and writing some as well. 


The thing that drew me to folk music was the everlasting value that 
it had. The stories and ballads still resonated centuries after they were 
written. The contemporary music that was being written was, to me, 
not very attractive. The only other thing that I was interested in was the 
blues guitar and jazz guitar. I found it quite difficult to be just a guitarist. 
I would quite often get stage fright and not be able to play what I could 
normally play at home. But playing with another musician was always 
easier for some reason. I’ve since spoke to that as I can’t play show-off 
guitar. I can play Angie [laughs]. 


You are just home after another tour with Garnet Rogers in 
America; can you tell me how that relationship started with Stan 
and Garnet? 


We first met, I think, in 1976, at Mariposa Folk Festival; it was on the 
Islands then. A few years later, Stan came over to Edinburgh with John 
Allen Cameron; it was a promotional thing for Air Canada, they were 
playing in a hotel in Edinburgh and doing a session every night to pro- 
mote the Air Canada thing. They came down and spent a night with me 
in the Borders and we went to a folk club in Melrose and the guest that 
night was Nic Jones. We had an amazing evening there as it was quite 
a combination of talents. Stan suggested that because he had recorded 
Witch of The Westmoreland and Dark Eyed Molly that it would be a great 
idea if | came over sometime and open for the band on their tour. Sadly, 
Stan died before that could happen. I think that Garnet always wanted to 
honour that prospect. So, when he started to develop as a solo performer, 
he invited me in the early ’80s. We hit it off and we’ve been doing it ever 
since. 


You hosted BBC’s Travelling Folk for many years; was it a chal- 
lenge to switch to radio host from a performing musician? 


I started off in radio in Edinburgh when I got invoived in educational 
broadcasts. There used to be a slot on Radio Scotland that they created 
for schools in the afternoon and basically there would be a theme for 
each of the programs—one about the sea, one about coal mines, about 
travelling, and all the rest of it. If there wasn’t a traditional song that fit- 
ted into these slots then I would write one. I became a sort of journalistic 
musical hack as well as 
performing traditional 
songs. I got the radio 
bug from that. I was 
always interested in 
technical recording and 
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so I became a freelance radio producer. I formed my own radio produc- 
tion company called Walkabout Wireless. Robin Hall was presenting 
Travelling Folk at the time. He was going to move on to the BBC World 
Network. We did alternate presentations of the program, then he left but 
sadly he took all his LPs with him [more laughter]. I had to do the first 
program on my own. I had to bring my own LPs and borrow from my 
sister, Cilla, and anything that I could find. I started off the show, which 
ran for 27 years, with 12 LPs. We were scraping about for material in 
those early days and it was only an hour program but was extended 
eventually to two. 

But it was a real privilege to be in that loop and meet, one-to-one, with 
people like Joan Baez, and talk to Pete Seeger along the line in New 
York. 

But my first real clue that I’d done my shift was the last two bands 
that I had in the studio before I left weren’t born when I started to do the 
program. 

People ask me if I miss it and I don’t, really, because it’s opened up a 
new chapter in my life as a live performer and has acted, in a strange sort 
of conservation kind of way, and I didn’t burn out as a road performer. It 
did leave a 20-year gap in my recording career, which I’m trying to catch 
up on. 


Which brings us beautifully to your latest recording, A Silent Song. 
After a lifetime of collecting material, how do you narrow down to a 
CD’s worth? 


Well, there were about nine more songs that could have been on that 
album. Garnet and I had planned to do another album, which we had 
to postpone ’til next year. A Silent Song is the nearest album I’ve done 
which comes close to what I’m doing live. On the other albums there are 
certain tracks that I’ve only done in a studio, so it’s much more represen- 
tative of my live performance than anything I’ve done prior. There’s that 
thing that happens when you are doing a show when somebody comes 
up and asks, “Is that song about so and so you were singing on that 
album?”. And often I have to say, “No”. I thought that it would be a good 
idea to say, “Yes”. So it was an overlap of new material that I hadn’t re- 
ally been performing and 
the bulk of the album, 
about eight songs, were 
songs that I perform 


live. That’s how it was 
focused. 
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It was Dick Gaughan that said to me a few years back 
that he was disappointed to see that there was not a 
new generation of solo male singers coming along and 
more or less said, “There’s naebody in the fast lane 
behind us...don’t worry”. 


Is there one song that you sing that is the dearest to your heart? 


It’s funny, a lot of people have asked me that about two songs that are 
on the album. One is Bonnie Annie Laurie and the other is Mary Anne. 
Mary Anne goes back a long way and it came to me after a long time 
as I found it on a CD that I’d had for many years. I started to play it 
and I found that it had been waiting all these years for me to put into an 
open-D tuning on the guitar. It all came together so beautifully. I loved 
singing it and I loved the simple sort of Appalachian-type lyric and the 
open DADGAD tuning together. 

My dad used to sing Bonnie Annie Laurie and it was regarded as a 
sort of worn music-hall song, but I think in fact it goes all the way back 
to the Napoleonic Wars...it was a kind of Lilly Marlene of the Napole- 
onic wars. It has a great pedigree as a traditional song. The same thing 
happened as I was recording it in Minneapolis and finished it in upstate 
New York. When I finished the song I could distinctly smell my father’s 
tobacco smoke in the studio and it was just me in the studio by myself. 
I went into the booth and asked, “Has anybody been smoking tobacco?” 
and they said, “No, nobody’s allowed to smoke in the whole building”. 
And then the engineer pointed out to me that the part of your brain that 
controls memory is also close to the olfactory part of your brain and a 
scent can remind you of something...or something can remind you of a 
scent. Basically, singing the song that reminded me of my dad brought 
back that kind of smoky atmosphere and him puffing away on his War- 
horse Tobacco in his pipe. 


Has your musical career been good to you? 


If I marry it in with the years working for BBC Radio, not just as a 
presenter of the folk show but also doing features and documentaries, it 
has given me a good living. Its not made me very well off or very rich. 
I’ve been too busy making a living to make a fortune. 

That’s OK, its adequate, and I’m very pensionable at the moment. I’m 
10 years into state pension, which if I tried to exist on I would starve. I 
have to keep working, which is a good incentive and a great reason to 
get up in the morning and pick up the guitar. 

Before you called I was working out arrangements on stuff that I used 
to do a way, way back for the Bert Jansch tribute concert at Celtic Con- 
nections. It’s funny how a guitar piece that I haven’t played for 40 years 
suddenly came back to me. It’s muscle memory in many ways and I’m 
going to have to re-learn it. I also have to learn a couple of Bert’s songs, 
which I know I’ll find difficult because Bert was such a dynamic and 
explosive guitar player. 

Somebody once described my guitar playing as deceptively simple. I’m 
not sure if that was a compliment or not [laughs]. 


Who are you hearing as the new voices in folk music in Scotland? 


In terms of younger generation, male singers, there are many very tal- 
ented and fantastic female singers in Scotland at the moment, as soloists 
as well as in the front lines of bands, but most of the young lads that 
are singing now are in groups, or combinations, or bands. It was Dick 
Gaughan that said to me a few years back that he was disappointed to see 
that there was not a new generation of solo male singers coming along 


and more or less said, “There’s naebody in the fast lane behind us...don’t 
worry”. In fact, I couldn’t name one that would have the potential of, 
say, Dick Gaughan. There are some fine traditional singers in Scotland, 
but pretty close to my generation, which haven’t passed on. It’s a hard 
life to be starting off solo right now. I'd hate to start out now. I’d find it 
very difficult. 


What advice would you give to any young artist starting out now? 


They have an advantage we didn’t have when we were starting out in 
the ’50s and ’60s, which is resources. There is massive resources now, 
not only on CD but in archives and collections. We were scraping about 
for material when we started off. I remember Ray and I were doing a 
concert in Edinburgh and we only had six songs. That was all we could 
do as a duo. We did the six songs and it went down very well so they 
asked us to do another spot; so we did the same six songs again. You 
could do that in those days but there is no excuse today for anybody, 
either vocally or instrumentally, to be short of material. Now they can 
go far back to the source singers and re-interpret from that. In a way, we 
were not a traditional family, we were a revivalist folk song family like 
The Watersons, unlike The McPeake Singers, who were born into the 
tradition as were Jeannie Robertson and Lizzie Higgins. We are urban 
singers, not rural singers. We adopted the singing of our country rather 
than being born into it. 

So if you were starting off now there are new academic centres in 
Scotland where you can get a degree in folk music ‘now. I don’t know 
how they qualify. I wouldn’t probably pass that. I’d fail [laughs]. But 
what I’d say, “Go back farther than my generation and start all over 
again,’ because with the range of accompaniment you can have now 
and high-quality instruments it could be press the refresh button for the 
whole new revival, which is happening more in England right now. And, 
of course, Ireland has been cruising with that longer than I can remem- 
ber, way back to the ’60s, but in Scotland we are laying a wee bit behind. 


At home with the herd. 
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Kacy and Clayton’. 
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Strange Country (Big White Cloud Records) 
Released in 
November and 

already firmly 
lodged in many 
people’s top 

10 for the year, Kacy & Clay- 
ton’s sophomore album doesn’t 


merely expand on their debut’s 
considerable strengths, it goes 
well beyond. Thoroughly versed 
in both traditional Appalachian 
and British folk revival from the 
60s, you can barely see where the 
cousins’ originals differ from the 
handful of covers (Over the River 
Charlie, Plains of Mexico, Seven 
Yellow Gypsies) they’ve sprinkled 
throughout. These aren’t overly 
reverent archivists locked into era 
worship, however, revamping The 
Hangman’s Beautiful Daughter 
for the 21st century; the spirit is 
there, though, as much in Clayton 
Linthicum’s crisp, ineluctable 
guitar skills as Kacy Anderson’s 
distinctive vocals. 

Producer Shuyler Jansen is 
clearly attuned to the proceed- 
ings, bringing in dabs of tasteful 
sonic touches here and there, 
cello and viola (on the gorgeous 
Dyin’ Bed Maker), vibraphone, as 
well as empathic percussion from 
drummer Lucas Goetz, Linthi- 


cum’s band mate in The Deep 
Dark Woods. For those expecting 
the same stark production as their 
gorgeous first album, don’t worry; 
the addition of a rhythm section on 
songs such as Down at the Dance 
Hall and the title track doesn’t get 
in the way of the musical chem- 
istry built up between the two 
singers. An excellent album, and 
as riveting as anything else 2015 
has offered us so far. 

— By Tom Murray 


Old Time Reverie (Robust Records) 

ime Sy It’s been 40 

+ years since 

the likes of 
David Grisman 
and Newgrass 
Revival started to stretch the 
boundaries of string music, and 
the stretch continues with young 
acoustic bands such as Mandolin 
Orange and Elephant Revival find- 
ing their own modern voice. 

The latest band on the verge of 
breakthrough is Mipso, a North 
Carolina band self-described as 
renegade traditional or string- 
band-pop. Don’t be deceived by 
the title of the band’s third album. 
This is not old-time music, al- 
though there is some clawhammer 
banjo heard on a few tracks. No, 


it’s all about the songs, backed up 
by interesting arrangements, solid 
picking and soaring harmonies. 

Joseph Terrell, who wrote the 
majority of the tunes, has a great 
future as a songwriter. He comes 
out with zingers such as “love is 
like a stain that won't come out,” 
and a plethora of memorable 
melodies. The standout song has 
to be Bad Penny, a frantic, surre- 
alistic romp about being pursued 
by Lincoln’s ghost, which is an 
apt metaphor for today’s troubled 
South. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Shadow Trails (Borealis) 

“If Jesus can 
come back, 
why can’t 
Waylon?” This 
question, posed 
by Linda McRae on her new disc, 
is one many of us ask ourselves. 
She never answers the question, 
but it’s one helluva song. 

McRae is living proof that 
the music biz is not only for 
the young. After more than 30 
years, including a long stint with 
Spirit of the West, she just keeps 
cranking out great songs, and she’s 
never sounded better. With Ste- 
phen Harper gone, it’s appropriate 
that her songs aren’t quite as dark 
as some of her previous work. In 
Double Star, a co-write with her 
life partner James Whitmire, old 
Driftin’ Dan and Corina have a 


hard life, but in the end he knows 
she loves him. Hannah is a tribute 
to a woman who used to play fid- 
dle on Bastion Square in McRae’s 
home town of Victoria. And she 
gives new life to an old gem by 
the late Willie P. Bennett, When 
Love Is A Game. 

While her last album was 
stripped down, this time she has 
teamed up with the West Coast 
producer, Steve Dawson, who pro- 
vides backup on guitar and pedal 
steel. They are joined by some 
high-powered guests, including 
Laurie Lewis, Ray Bonneville, 
and Gurf Morlix. Not surprisingly, 
there are great grooves and some 
killer playing. In three words, this 
album kicks. 

— By Mike Sadava 


So Lucky (Patio Records) 
eee ~=—S ss There’sa 


te 


lot to like in 
this album 
of modest, 
24. sentimental folk 
music tinged with just the right 
amount of McGarrigle-style vocal 
sweetness. Performed by an ad 
hoc trio of singers thrown together 
for a benefit concert in Ontario, 

So Lucky finds singers Allison 
Lupton, Rosemary Phelan, and 
Tannis Slimmon making their way 
through an album’s worth of judi- 
ciously chosen covers representing 
an eclectic mix of styles. They’re 
just as happy to work with corn- 


x 
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“Out of the arms 

of defeat Mike 

Farris has done a 
victory lap... He takes 


lets them know that they’re not... 


people who are hurting, 
who are broken, who think 
they are alone and through 
just the sound of his voice he 


aw 


that’s magic.” —Mary Gauthier 


-LWAN MACCO 
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ball jumping jazz (Ian Bell’s On 
An August Night) as they are Iris 
DeMent’s classic Let The Mystery 
Be, sing and finger snap to jaunty 
a cappella (Jesse Winchester’s / 
Can't Stand Up Alone) or droning, 
lightly experimental near-Celtic 
(Stone & Sand & Sea & Sky). Not 
a bad little effort, and well worth 
the purchase if you can track 
it down; proceeds go towards 
creating healing gardens at cancer 
care centres. 

— By Tom Murray 


Amos Lee 
Live at Red Rocks with the Colorado 
Symphony (Universal) 

ae gl A pop artist’s 
, urge to record 
“with strings” in 


pursuit of pres- 


tige or respect- 
ability might have started with 
jazz artists such as Charlie Parker 
and Billie Holiday and almost 
certainly jumped the shark as a 
creative gambit when Metallica 
did it. With no such motive to 
impute to the utilization of said 
technique by Amos Lee, one must 
assume opportunity with a dash 
of self-indulgence for the decision 
to coat his middle of the road 
soul-folk in gloss of lush strings, 
woodwinds, brass, and concert 
percussion. I’m not so versed in 
Mr. Lee’s music to know whether 
these symphonic arrangements, 
deployed before a capacity crowd 
at Red Rocks, constitute a reve- 
latory reconceptualization of his 
songs; I only know what I like. 
And mostly it sounds to me 
like the orchestra is drowning 
out a well-honed band that’s 
more than up to the task, as when 
the swelling strings swamp the 
funky strut of Keep It Loose, 
Keep It Tight or crowd the tasty 
finger-picking of Jesus. There are 
so many self-consciously soaring, 
mid-tempo moments that it’s a 
relief to hear Tricksters, Hucksters 
and Scamps, which, while not 
exemplary of chooglin’, at least 
choogles a bit. Won't Let Me Go 
seems one of the rare cases where 
the song benefits from some 
louche strings to complement its 


lascivious soul vibe. Perhaps this 
was a transcendent moment for 
the over-awed folks in the audi- 
ence, but for posterity? Maybe not 
so much. 

— By Scott Lingley 


John Mayall 


Find A Way To Care (Forty Below Records) 


: By all 

TRBYALL ae 
accounts, you 
might think 
John Mayall 


is lucky to be 
standing, yet the prolific octoge- 
narian continues to demonstrate 
his sturdy, British blues stock by 
releasing one spirited release after 
another as if half his age. This 
latest benefits from the band he’s 
toured with for the past several 
years, individually responsible for 
adding so much extra zest to last 
year’s A Special Life. Focusing in 
on Mayall’s skills as a keyboard 
player this time out, in addition to 
his many other talents on guitar, 
harp, and vocals, Find A Way To 
Care adds horns to his well-worn, 
Chicago-styled blues blueprint. 

From Mother in Law Blues 
with Mayall’s impressive piano 
front and centre, together with 
his patented harp and vocals, it’s 
his cover of Percy Mayfield’s The 
River's Invitation that adds fuel 
to the mix, its slick horns and 
Mayall’s own swirling B3 lifting 
it higher. 

Yet it’s his own Ain’t No Guar- 
antees that proves he’s lost none 
of his blues power, B3 and Jay 
Davenport’s drums at the fore. 
There are some weak turns, some 
odd lyrics, and the occasional 
crackling vocal but, overall, May- 
all turns out multiple head-turning 
tracks, notably J Want All My 
Money Back (where guitarist 
Rocky Athas finally gets some 
spotlight time) and his own Long 
Summer Days (featuring piano so 
good you'll look twice to confirm 
it’s Mayall’s). 

But it takes his strong cover of 
a great Matt Schofield tune, War 
We Wage, to realize that what 
may have made this release even 
stronger is more featured guitar 
from Athas to help share the load. 
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Mayall’s history of cultivating 

great guitarists is no secret and 
Athas is underutilized, as is co- 
lourful bassist Greg Rzab. 

At the same time, it’s the rol- 
licking solo piano run that Mayall 
takes on closing N’awlins-fla- 
voured track Crazy Lady that 
reminds us that it’s Mayall’s many 
accomplishments and dogged 
perseverance that have earned him 
the full glow of the spotlight. It’s 
an honour he surely deserves. 

— By Eric Thom 


Good for Grapes 
The Ropes (independent) 

Good for 
Grapes, among 
other things a 
vehicle for the 


songs of leader 
Dan McBurnie, is yet another 
example of how Canadian bands 
are forging a smart, distinctive 
strain of roots music that turns on 
enthralling pop melodies done up 
in equally gorgeous, sometimes 
ingenious arrangements with 
gifted instrumentalists. McBurnie 
is a writer/vocalist/arranger in the 
manner of the Joshes— Ritter and 
Rouse—his unforced, youthful 
voice wrapped around intimate 
observations and wry turns of 
phrase. 

The band certainly gets good 
mileage out of cellist Alex Hauka 
and violinist Greg McLeod, who 
weave lush, cohesive lines over 


idiosyncratic ditties such as Stung 
and Visions. But my favourite 
track might be Sorry Now, which 
cuts its rueful lyric and plaintive 
vocal with loose-limbed Nash- 
ville-via-Africa guitar lick. Fans 
of acts such as Fish and Bird, Del 
Barber, Royal Wood, etc. owe 
themselves a listen. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Elage Diouf 
Melokdaane (Independent) 

Sophomore 
solo release from 
Quebec-based 
Senegal trans- 
= plant Diouf, 
who got his start in a duo with 
his brother and put in a stint as a 
musician with Cirque du Soleil. 
On Melokdane, which means 
mirror in Diouf’s native Wolof, 
he taps into Montreal’s slice of 
the African diaspora for accom- 
paniment, though Juno-winners 
Johnny Reid and Jordan Officer 
add their talents to a track each. 
Diouf’s globo-pop casts a wide 
net of thrumming percussion, 
sunny guitars, programmed beats, 
and the singer’s exotic, supple, 
slightly husky tenor. A cover of 
Peter Gabriel’s Secret World (in 
Wolof) embodies the album’s 
populist intentions, and Just One 
Day—co-written and performed 
with Reid—borders on pandering 
to a certain sensibility, as does the 
tribute to Nelson Mandela, replete 


with excerpts of the great man’s 
speeches, that kicks off the album. 

But the album is also well 
equipped with more organic ex- 
pressions of appealing Diouf gifts, 
such as with the title track, the 
surging, percussion-driven Sai Sai, 
and the genial reggae amble of 
Sankara, and Misal, which under- 
pins slinky funk with Latin-jazz 
piano whilst it contemplates the 
meaning and pitfalls of faith. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Big Little Lions 
a little frayed, a little torn (Blaster Records) 

Big Little Lions 
is a long-distance 
musical relation- 
ship between 
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Vancouver 
Island-based Juno-haver Helen 
Austin and one Paul Otten of 
Cincinnati, OH, who also handled 
production duties on this, the fol- 
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Big Little Lions 


low-up to a pair of EPs that helped 
them snag a Canadian Folk Music 
Award for best ensemble. From a 
certain vantage, it’s a serendipi- 
tous alliance marked by seamless- 
ly blended vocals and an evidently 
fecund intersection of writing 
styles. The limited slate of contrib- 
uting musicians suggests the core 
duo saw to the bulk of the album’s 
tasteful playing and arranging in 
a number of endearing folk-pop 
styles, with a speciality in chiming 
acoustic guitar Over an insistent 
four-four pulse. If crowd-pleas- 
ing is what they’re shooting for 
on songs such as This Road With 
You and The Time Is Now, then 
mission accomplished. I salute 
them on their fruitful, ostensibly 
winning partnership. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Dave Gunning 


Lift (Independent) 


Someone once 
told me building 
a songwriting 
career is like 
building a house. 
You build it a room at a time 
(albums) out of solid bricks and 
wood (songs). 

It seems Dave Gunning has done 
a great job with his house. His 
website lists more than 50 awards 
and nominations from a myriad 
of songwriting and performing 
awards. The material is top notch. 

When you come to visit Dave 
there are plenty of rooms to 
explore in his house— 11 albums 
since 1996. And as you look 
around—the newest room Lift is 
beautiful and the material is again 
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top quality —solid bricks and beau- 
tifully carved wood here. 

He had me from the first song on 
Lift, They Don’t Do That No More, 
a lovely, lovely nostalgic look at 
changes. 

“There were dance halls all 
around / there was one on green 
hill / where the good ole boys and 
folks from town and all the women 
dressed to kill / And they met their 
sweethearts / wrote letters back 
and forth / Now that’s all been 
changed / They don’t do that no 
more.” 

Dave Gunning’s place, it’s a 
great place to visit now as he’s 
showing off his newest addition, 
Lift. Dave Gunning is a very, very 
good builder of songs. It’s a good 
space to be in. You should have 
come by earlier. 

— By les siemieniuk 


A Silent Song (Red House) 


When this 
album fills the 
room with the 
soft, comfort- 
Mmm able voice and 


tasty finger picking of Archie 
Fisher, it transforms it into a pub 
night concert in Scotland. Fisher, 
for anyone who doesn’t know 
him, is a Scottish folksinger who 
collaborated with Garnett Rogers, 
producing the acclaimed Sunsets 
I’ve Galloped Into album, as well 
as touring with John Renbourn and 
Bert Jansch, and Tommy Makem 
and Liam Clancy. 

A Silent Song, seven years in the 
making, features Fisher perform- 
ing a mix of his original material 
and interpretations of traditional 
songs such as Bonnie Annie Lau- 
rie, Lass from the Low Country, 
Lord of the May, and Mary Ann. 
Fisher originals include Waltz Into 
Winter, Half the World Away, Song 
for a Friend, and You Took the 
Day, the album concluding with 
A Parting Glass. Those who have 
been fortunate enough to have seen 
Fisher on stage are familiar with 
his unassuming, simple approach 
to his singing and his understated, 
nuanced picking. 

Together they weave stories and 


moods in a telling that epitomizes 
what is meant by folk music. Most 
of the tracks are just Fisher and his 
guitar performing like a mid-1960s 
folkie. For the already converted, 
A Silent Song is an album to be 
treasured. Newcomers will find it a 
fine welcome to the warm sounds 
of Archie Fisher. 

— By Gene Wilburn 


Lost in Mali (Riverboat Records) 


2 The subtitle of 
a 


this album, “off 
the beaten track 


Jrom Bamako to 
Timbuktu’, gives 
you a sense of Lost in Mali’s remit: 
new, original pieces by Malian 
musicians who are less well known 
outside the country. How true this 
selection is to that goal I can’t say 
(I’m hardly an expert in the music 
of this west African country) but 
there wasn’t a single name here 
that I recognized. Musically, the 
collection cleaves to the acoustic 
and traditional, although there are 
also touches of funk, soul, rock, 
and roots reggae throughout. It’s 
actually quite a glorious selection 
of west African folk and I would 
be hard-pressed to pick a favourite. 
So I’m not going to. You need to 
hear it all. 

— By Richard Thornley 


The Acoustic Blues & Roots 
of Duke Robillard (Stony Plain) 


There have 


been few Duke 
Robillard record 
releases that hav- 
"= en’t been slightly 
compromised by his gruff, gutteral, 
overzealous vocal performanc- 
es—despite his complete mastery 
over his chosen instrument and 
his encyclopedic knowledge of 
multiple music genres. This is 
a delightful exception as Duke 
jumps on the music he loves and 
fits it like a well-worn glove. From 
Jimmie Rogers to Stephen Foster, 
Eric (Two Scoops) Moore to Rob- 
bie Robertson, W.C. Handy to The 
Delmore Brothers and back. Given 
this incredible range, you’d expect 


some fallout but there’s nary an 
expendable rendition here, his own 
compositions dovetailing perfectly 
with the likes of Charlie Christian 
and Hank Williams. This gener- 
ous, 18-track triptych through time 
speaks volumes about the artist 
and, surrounded by the cat’s meow 
of fellow players, Duke shines 
throughout—his vocals seemingly 
custom-tailored to each track. 

Standouts abound: Moore’s 
hilarious Left Handed joins a live 
version of the bluesy /’m Gonna 
Buy Me A Dog, made more so 
with Jerry Portnoy sitting in on 
harp. Tampa Red’s What Is It That 
Tastes Like Gravy? goes °30s 
thanks to Billy Novick’s clarinet 
while The Delmore Brothers’ 
Nashville Blues gets a tasteful up- 
date with Duke and Mary Flower’s 
help. 

Robillard’s treatment of Hank 
Williams’s Let’s Turn Back The 
Years gets a stunning Dobro up- 
date, complete with mandolin and 
acoustic guitar. And a live Take A 
Little Walk Like Me—the Robert 
Jr. Lockwood classic — bursts into 
full colour with Duke’s pleading 
vocal and Matt McCabe’s robust, 
Spann-like piano. 

Yet Duke’s key strength is in full 
focus with his brilliant instrumen- 
tal reading of Charlie Christian’s 
Profoundly Blue, accompanied by 
the late, great Jay McShann. One 
for the books. And a Duke history 
course that’s more than worth any 
tuition. 

— By Eric Thom 


James Bruce Moore 
Soul’s Journey Home (Independent) 
Toronto-based 
singer/songwriter 
James Bruce 
Moore special- 


izes in a kind of 
gentle, earnest chamber-folk that 
might well be called easy-listening 
if such distinctions matter to you. 
Ruminations on life, love, and the 
passing of time are his stock-in- 
trade, gilded with some truly beau- 
tiful string arrangements, skilled 
guitar playing and a pleasant, 
warm voice. There’s a New Age 
Vibe to the proceedings, espe- 


cially on opener Soul’s Journey 
and Sigh Unto the Universe, with 
lyrics drifting inexorably towards 
inspirational verse, but Moore’s 
relaxed performance saves both. 
Nothing really pokes out in this set 
of tunes, but that’s likely not his 
intent; the only time Moore steps 
outside of the album’s smooth 
surface is on Roy Benavidez, 
where he strips down to guitar and 
vocals for a salute to the Vietnam 
veterans’ valorous conduct during 
the war. It’s an oddly awkward 
song that feels like a refugee from 
another album, but Moore’s sing- 
ing is so intent and alive that you 
can’t help but be pulled in. 

— By Tom Murray 


Various artists 
Joy of Living: A Tribute to Ewan MacColl 
(Compass Records/ Cooking Vinyl) 

If I’d ever met 
Ewan MacColl I 
suspect I would 
have either 


loved him or 
hated him. The love would have 
been for his fine songwriting and 
the hate would have welled up 
when confronted by his stubborn, 
narrow, controlling approach to 
folk music and his oft-derided 
finger-in-the-ear posturing. It is 
his songwriting legacy we are con- 
cerned with here, and it makes for 
wonderful listening. Established 
interpreters of his work such as 
Christy Moore, Paul Brady, Dick 
Gaughan, and Martin Carthy turn 
in some excellent renditions; while 
less-obvious contributors such as 


QiPhil Alvig 


Rufus and Martha Wainwright, 
Jarvis Cocker, Steve Earle, and 
David Gray add weight and 
variety to this fine compilation. 
Earle breathes new life into the old 
chestnut Dirty Old Town while the 
eerie Unthanks lullaby their way 
through Cannily, Cannily. It all 
makes for a fascinating depic- 
tion of MacColl’s canon on the 
centenary of his birth. He’d have 
probably turned up his nose and 
dismissed it as not being authentic 
... but that won’t stop me from 
enjoying it all the way! 

— By Tim Readman 


Dave Alvin & Phil Alvin 
Lost Time (Yep Roe Records) 
DAVE After Phil’s 
SUE health issues 
Pail forced a reunion 
ALVIN 
of the two 


LOST 
TIME 


brothers who 
formed The Blasters 30-odd years 
ago for 2014’s Common Ground: 
Dave Alvin & Phil Alvin Play 

The Songs of Big Bill Broonzy, 
they were looking for material to 
do a second disc together. They 
found it on this disc in versions of 
various other artists they enjoyed 
in common, such as Big Joe 
Turner, James Brown, Otis Rush, 
Oscar Brown Jr., and Lead Belly. 
If you’re in the mood for a basic, 
rough-and-ready, bread-and-but- 
ter, crowd-pleasing, guitar-based, 
nightclub/biker bar blues disc, this 
might be the disc for you. 

You can possibly question the 
wisdom of taking on classics such 
as House of The Rising Sun (their 
version is called Jn New Orleans 
(Rising Sun Blues)), or Please, 
Please Please (my money’s 
still on Eric Burdon and James 
Brown), but you’ve got to give 
them credit for balls. There’s also 
some pretty nice piano by the likes 
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of Gene Taylor and Wyman Reese 
on Cherry Red Blues and Feeling 
Happy. They get a little more 
acoustic on If You See My Savior 
but on the whole it’s a pedal-to- 
the-metal blues rocker. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Tears Along The Road (Independent) 

You could say 
that this disc was 
10 years in the 
making since Tim 


Isberg’s other - 
career as a Canadian soldier kept 
intervening since his 2005 release, 
Comin’ Home, but sometimes, as 
with great wine, time adds flavour. 
This is definitely the disc that 
should put the Alberta-born Isberg 
on the map, if anything does. He 
has so many nice turns of phrase, 
such as, “No matter how red the 
apple or gentle held the snake / 

in love I try it only proves that the 
bite will come with pain”. 

And how did no one else think 
of Come Hell Or High River 
before now? Produced, arranged, 
mixed, and mastered by veteran 
Miles Wilkinson, you can instantly 
feel the love and care that’s gone 
into each track to surround and 
support his songs and surprisingly 
youthful, boyish voice with great 
playing. 

Whether it’s Gord Matthews’s 
electric guitar and mandolin on 
the before-mentioned Come Hell 
Or High River, Audrey Ochoa’s 
trombone on Dangerous Love, 
Don Ross’s clarinet on Seven 


The Undertakin’ 
& Daddies, Leeroy 


Stagger and 


Daniel Lapp Nights and Seven Days, or the gor- 


geous string sections on Dreams 


Nesp h | 
tren 
“Love Lives On is a 
defining moment in 
Hannam’s career = 


far and away his best 


collection of material” — 
Calgary Herald 


Jack Marks 


— : 
2% johnworthan 
: a 
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and Closer Back To Me, or the 
innumerable other great musicians 
throughout the disc (I’ve got to at 
least mention Stewart MacDougal, 
Mike Lent, Sandro Dominelli, 
and Blaine Doherty), every part is 
lovingly and beautifully played. 
Impossible to pick out best tracks 
but Just One More Day and Devil 
On Your Back are right up there. A 
pretty fine disc to check out. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Wicked Moon (Independent) 

From Toron- 
H to’s Jack Marks 
: 4 comes a fourth 
Kal release, Wick- 
ine ed Moon. And 
wicked it is...in the best sense of 
the word. 


Measured doses of blues, coun- 
try, a waltz—Jjust for a change — 
and even some jug-bandy sounds 
add up to a lovely collection of 
very strong songs from Mr. Marks 
that flow easily, one after another. 
It’s a very strong outing. 

And as pleasing as the whole 
effort was, I can’t help but focus 
on one song that just burrowed it’s 
way into my head. Heartbreak is 
one clever piece of songwriting 
and to me a bit of an earworm 
with the catchiest chorus I’ve 
heard in a long time. It opens with 
the band hitting with a seemingly 
innocuous but somehow perfect 
country intro featuring a just- 
right accordion run. Kudos to the 
producer, Aaron Comeau. 

Then Jack’s voice strikes the 
perfect tone in a well-written 
opening verse, followed by one of 


} 
Corb ‘AY 


et 


the best choruses ever. I love this 
song and I’m still singing along 
weeks later. Wicked Moon is a 
terrific recording. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Things That Can’t be Undone (New West) 
Never a man 


to rest on his 


i - f 

Tg TH CANT HONDO 
wpiames, 
a ars 


ea 


musical laurels, 
Alberta’s Corb 
Lund decides 
to shake things up a little on 


duvld 
Ce 


his ninth full-length, roping in 
producer-of-the-moment Dave 
Cobb (Chris Stapleton, Sturgill 
Simpson) for a more expansive 
sound than most fans will be used 
to. The biggest surprise is the 
bouncy, blue-eyed soul of Weight 
of the Gun, an old-West morality 
tale that Lund might have draped 
in twang and two-step if he’d 
recorded it as much as three years 
ago, but there are equally eye- 
brow-raising moments scattered 
throughout the album. 

Sadr City (about a siege in Bagh- 
dad during the Iraq War) closes in 
on rock with jangly guitar poking 
out underneath, while Alt Berliner 
Blues wouldn’t have sounded out 
of place on Bringing It All Back 
Home. There are moments that 
listeners will recognize as classic 
Lund, of course, like the sardonic 
Washed-Up Rock Star Factory 


Blues, but the real joy in this 
record is hearing Lund and his 
band let loose beyond their usual 
roots inclinations. It might not be 
as cohesive as, say, Cabin Fever 
but it points the band in a direction 
that hopefully promises even more 
surprises in the future. 

— By Tom Murray 


Deep End Sessions, Vol. II (Deep End Sessions) 


Old-time 
music isn’t for 
everyone, and 
that probably is 
true for country 
music as well. Here, on Deep End 
Sessions, Vol. IT, Jesse Milnes and 
Emily Miller indulge both. With 
a cover of the Johnson Mountain 
Boys’ My Better Years, there’s a 
bit of bluegrass as well. It’s not 
always a welcome mix. 

To be fair, the album wasn’t 
intended as a studio album but is 
the second in a series of recorded 
house concerts hosted at Deep 
End Ranch. (Deep End...am I the 
only one who’s thinking geriatric 
undergarment here?) 

The concerts are impromptu, 
unadvertised, and acoustic. They 
are events, rather than albums, and 
it shows. The harmonies aren’t as 
crisp as they could be, and are too 
consistently obvious. The playing 
is good, though not great in the 


ways that you might wish it to be. 
There are some nice moments, 
such as a beautifully fresh ar- 
rangement of Angelina Baker, yet 
they can be overly fleeting. That 
track clocks in at a minute and 

a half. The arrangement simply 
deserves more, and a slower pace 
as well. The rough edges are less 
about decision making than they 
are about the fact that there are, 
simply, some rough edges. The 
programming is uneven, as is the 
sound quality. 

It must be said that Jesse Milnes 
and Emily Miller are good players, 
though this recording doesn’t 
present them at their best. 

— By Glen Herbert 


Walking Into White (Waterbug) 

Born and bred 
in Chicago, Sara 
McQuaid spent 
most of her artis- 
tic life in Europe. 
Thirteen years in Ireland and the 
last eight in Cornwall, England. 
This is her fourth recording since 
her debut in 2007. 

Three songs on the album— 
Where The Wind Decides To Blow, 
The Tide, and the title track Walk- 
ing Into White—were inspired 
by Arthur Ransome’s Swallows 
and Amazons series of children’s 
books. Also a haunting a cappella 
trilogy, Sweetness and Pain I, I, 
and ///, is interspersed amongst 
the songs. With these entwined 
themes, the record unfolds almost 
like a novel with 14 chapters. Each 
one stands on its own and they 
make a lovely set piece together. 

Sara has a lovely, haunting voice 
featured in the songs but as the 
author of the Irish DADGAD 
songbook —no surprise —she also 
is a terrific guitar player. This 
is showcased in a gently played 
instrumental J Am Grateful For 
What I Have. 

So what you get here is a lovely 
mixture of styles—from Eliza- 
bethan flourishes, to a classical 
feel, to a touch of pop drums and 
guitars, ending with an acoustic, 
tender version of Ewan MacColl’s 
The First Time Ever I Saw Your 


Face. Sara MacQuaid’s Walking 
Into White is a keeper. 
— By les siemieniuk 


The Song of the Banjo (Compass Records) 
Sah sj Alison Brown 
e's can do just about 
anything on the 
banjo. Her latest 
disc is proof that 
the five-stringed instrument can be 
lifted out of the bluegrass box and 
incorporated into all kinds of mu- 
sic, from musette to disco, from 
Burt Bacharach to Marvin Gaye. 

This is probably Brown’s most 
accessible album outside the 
Banjo Nation. Her blend of orig- 
inal compositions and thoughtful 
covers is tasteful, intriguing, and 
never repetitious. 

Her originals range from a Civil 
War-sounding ballad, A Long Way 
Gone, to the jazz funk of Stuff 
Happens. She mixes in a few 
vocal tracks, including Keb’ Mo 
singing What’s Going On and 
Men at Work’s Colin Hay on /’// 
Never Fall In Love. Brown has 


b] 


also assembled an all-star group 
of heavyweight musicians to 
back her up, including drummer 
Steve Gadd, ukulele phenom Jake 
Shimabukuro, fiddler Stuart Dun- 
can, Rob Ickes on Dobro, and the 
list goes on. I hate to admit it, but 
my favourite is Dance With Me, a 


on Brown 
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70s disco hit recorded then by a 
forgettable band called Orleans. I 
hated the tune at the time, but now 
I can’t get the freakin’ melody out 
of my head. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Cosmic Wink 
Cosmic Wink (Independent) 

Cosmic Wink 
is the epon- 
ymous and 
very promising 
debut from this 
Vancouver-based duo consisting. 
of Caitlan Read on fiddle, vocals, 
ukulele, and percussion and Chika 
Buston on guitar, vocals, piano, 
organ, and percussion. 

Read’s fiddling is inspired by 
influences from many traditions, 
while Buston’s guitar accompani- 
ment is sympathetic and provides 
a perfect foil for the melodies. 
The tunes were mainly written 
and arranged by Read and Buston, 
and there’s also one from George 
Stewart McLennan, a few by 
Oliver Schroer, and a couple of 
trads to round things out. There’s 
a whimsical feel to the album 
and plenty of little surprises to 
keep you on your toes. The sound 
is warm and has a smooth tone 
and the playing is natural and 
unforced. The singing has an 
intimate, breathy feel and brings 
the listener closer to the songs. I’m 
looking forward to hearing more 
from Cosmic Wink. 

— By Tim Readman 


Fraser and lan Bruce 
The Best of Mrs. Bruce’s Boys (Greentrax) 
In the early 
and mid-’80s, 
Fraser and Ian 
Bruce were a 
big draw at folk 
festivals, concerts, and folk clubs 
all over the U.K. They released 
three albums, which were well 
received. Ian continued with his 
career as a solo singer songwriter 
and performer while Fraser left 
the music scene to concentrate on 
developing his family business. 
Fast-forward to the present day 
and Mrs. Bruce’s Boys have been 
busy compiling this album of 


songs from their days in the 1980s. 

Some are remastered from the 
original mixes, five are re-record- 
ed live tracks (done at Wee Folk 
Club, Edinburgh) and there’s one 
new song, too. Most of the tunes 
are recognizable from the popular 
repertoire of the times, such as 
King’s Shilling, Farewell To The 
Gold, Down Where The Drunkards 
Roll and Grey Funnel Line. The 
performances are sturdy and will 
bring back fond memories to all 
those fans who fondly recall their 
glory days. 

— By Tim Readman 


Roscoe Holcomb 
San Diego State Folk Festival 1972 (Tompkins Sq.) 
This concert set 
from Kentucky 
solo, old-time 
musician Roscoe 
Holcomb is a 
brilliant, but short introduction to 
an old master of the high lonesome 
sound. On eight of his best known 
songs, Holcombe sings with all 
the keening might and drive of 


his more exhaustive Folkways 
recordings. Accompanying himself 
with banjo and some great country 
blues guitar, this live recording is 
excellent. It’s perfectly suited for 
the vinyl format and belongs in 
your collection alongside similar 
quality reissues of blues and folk 
music giants; though, this one 
hadn’t been released *til now. 
Roscoe Holcomb sings from a 
personal well of lonesomeness in a 
style that is totally uncommercial. 
New listeners and old fans will 
agree with the crowd at the San 
Diego State Folk Festival and be 
bowled over to hear this important 
and badass link in the chain. 

— By Chris Luedecke 


Barrule 
Manannan’s Cloak (Wardfell) 

Barrule, a Manx 
Celtic trio from 
the Isle of Man, 
have released 
their second al- 
bum, Manannan’s Cloak, an album 
of traditional Manx jigs and reels 
and old and new tunes, with some 
vocals in the Manx language. 


Manannan, “bad-ass Celtic sea 
god and protector of the Isle of 
Man,” is said to draw his cloak 
around him to hide the Isle of Man 
from intruders. If the intruders 
make it to shore, he turns into a 
wheel of fire to frighten them off. 

Hence the first instrumental set 
on the album is called Wheel of 
Fire, which is followed by nine 
additional tracks that will have 
you foot tapping and humming 
along the entire way through this 
fine, well-played album. The CD 
features liner notes for the Manx 
lyrics and English translations so 
you can follow the stories being 
sung. One song, Fir-Hammag 
Yioogh, is translated as High Net 
Worth Individuals but the conno- 
tation is clearly Greedy Rich Bas- 
tards, foreigners who come to the 
Island and do what high net worth 
individuals usually do. Barrule 
consists of Tomas Callister (fiddle, 
tenor banjo), Jamie Smith (accor- 
dion, piano, vocals), and Adam 
Rhodes (bouzouki, mandolin, 
shaker, and vocals). A better Celtic 
album you’d be hard to find. 

— By Gene Wilburn 


Radio (Rounder Records) 
Who is that 
RROD Steve Martin 
fella, anyway? 
The Steep 
Canyon Rang- 


ers gained a fair amount of fame 
through their association with 
the iconic comic, but a couple of 
albums later they have proven that 
they can make it on their own, 
although they might not be as fun- 
ny. They deserved their Grammy, 
and this continues their path to the 
heights of string music stardom. 
But you don’t have to be a 
bluegrass fanatic to love this disc. 
Sure, they have all the string in- 
struments, with some added Dobro 
from Jerry Douglas, who pro- 
duced the disc, but they also have 
a drums, a no-no to purists but 
a great addition that adds to the 
groove. And they’re not singing in 
the high and lonesome range, but 
a more baritone range, especially 
when banjoist Graham Sharp takes 


Steep Canyon Rangers 


the mic, sounding more like Tom 
Wilson than Billi Monroe. Hell, 
this album could even go over 
with hipsters. To reference the title 
cut, the signal beaming from the 
Steep Canyon Rangers just gets 
stronger. Definitely worth tuning 
into. 

— By Mike Sadava 


The Attic Tapes (Riverboat) 


John Renbourn, 

%@ who passed away 
in March 2015, 
; was best known 

om for his founding 
of Pentangle and his collabora- 
tions with Bert Jansch. Renbourn 
also maintained a solo career and 
was considered one of the leading 
folk/blues guitarists in the U.K. 
The Attic Tapes collection was 
put together from some recently 
discovered tapes in his friend Mac 
MacLeod’s attic. They record 
Renbourn playing in the living 
room and during a few live gigs 
in the early 1960s, prior to the 
folk boom and prior to getting his 
first record contract. This is very 
early Renbourn, heard here often 
playing on cheap guitars, but the 
licks are already showing a serious 
talent. The album begins with 
some crisp picking on the tune 
Anji, then proceeds to Blues Run 
the Game, showing his developing 
blues style. Rosslyn is from pieces 
“strung together to demonstrate 
‘folk style’ for a BBC guitar 
program”. On this track he is 


tuned to DADGBD (and that’s not 
a typo). He demonstrates another 
uncommon tuning, DADDAD, 
on The Wildest Pig in Captivity. 
Among the other 20 tracks on the 
album are such gems as Come 
Back Baby, Beth’s Blues, Port- 
land Town, Cocaine, closing with 
Nobody Knows You When You’re 
Down and Out. For Renbourn 
fans, this is a treasure with great 
reminiscences by Renbourn in the 
liner notes. 

— By Gene Wilburn 


Rich In Love (Stony Plain) 


Our Man 
in Black has 
distinguished 
himself as a go-to 
sideman to the 
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efforts with side projects and solo 
career alike. Do what you’ re best 
at. 

Some might say it’s the quality 
of his occasionally overwrought 
vocals that may cheat him from 
his share of the limelight, despite 
his exceptional six-stringed 
talents and consistently excellent 
songwriting. But, as he proves on 
this 12-track release, there’s a lot 
to be said for the ‘feel’ that Linden 
brings to the fore. 

Despite a lengthy absence since 
his last solo effort, From The 
Water, Linden’s Rich In Love 
basks in the warm glow and 
gentle presence that, once again, 
reveals a master mood-maker— his 
bread’n’ butter role for so many 
others. 

Surrounding himself with great 
players helps—and, in addition 
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to his usual crew of John Dymond 
(bass) and Gary Craig (drums), 
a.k.a. The Rotting Matadors, 
Charlie Musselwhite lends his 
harp, Amy Helm her harmonies, 
Reese Wynans his keyboards and 
Tim Lauer with additional organ. 
Cue Delia Come For Me, a Band- 
like slab of earthy Americana that 
is only eclipsed by his co-write 
with Gary Nicholson, Everybody 
Ought To Be Loved, the album’s 
masterwork. It’s a stately addition 
to his rootsy canon, if not a suitable 
hymn for these troubled times. 

The mournful title track, driven 
home by Musselwhite’s sad harp 
trills, Helm’s heartfelt harmonies, 
and Linden’s deft acoustic work, 
reveals significant strengths in con- 


juring near-cinematic atmospherics. 


The uplifting And Then You Begin, 
with its happy-go-lucky, positive 
air, melds nicely with the more 
realistic No More Cheap Wine, 
Wynans’s organ swells lifting the 
composition significantly skyward 


as Linden peppers it with signature, 


spiky solos. But it takes a sleeper 
like his own J Made A Promise to 
concede that he’s finally hit his 
mark —as his vocal performance 
eclipses his reputation for the 
colour he’s famously known for via 
his string-bending prowess. It’s a 
convincing vocal that sells a deli- 
cate, heartfelt song in surprisingly 
intimate detail. 

— By Eric Thom 


Round Trip (Borealis Records) 

When you put 
two guitarists 
of the calibre of 
Beppe Gambetta 
(Italy) and Tony 
McManus (Scotland/Canada) 
together you can expect fireworks, 
so you won’t be surprised to hear 
that there are plenty of sparklers on 
Round Trip. 

Both guitarists boast an incredi- 
bly rich mixture of musical influ- 
ences, from Simon & Garfunkel 
and Led Zeppelin to Alistair Fraser 
and Doc Watson, and this leads to 
a deeply diverse and interesting 
musical collaboration. 


They have a strong Celtic 
influence to their acoustic guitar 
playing, while Gambetta also adds 
Mediterranean and Appalachian 
flavours and McManus weighs 
in with 36-string guitar, bouzou- 
ki, mandolin, and electric guitar. 
Ligurian Bells Melody features 
McManus on the aforementioned 
36-string instrument imperson- 
ating the bells to mesmerizing 
effect. The traditional Celtic tunes 
Doherty/Return to Milltown/Tommy 
Peoples have them trading off on 
lighting-fast triplets and melodic 
twists and turns. Moustambeiko is 
a Greek tune, where Gambetta’s 
guitar and McManus’s bouzouki 
are locked together as the intricate 
modal melody unfolds. The John 
Herald song, Slightly Goes Blind, 
showcases Gambetta’s mellifluous 
vocals with tight harmonies from 
McManus. I could go on, but better 
still, get yourself a copy. You will 
never regret it! 

— By Tim Readman 


Uncovered (Fantasy) 


If you’ve never 
heard Shawn 
Colvin’s voice, 
well, you should 
check it out. She’s 
a great singer and her long career 


has given many great opportunities 
to experience it. 

Uncovered is the newest one. 
This is her second album of covers. 
The first was cover girl in 1994. 

Uncovered’s 12 tunes include 
songs by Paul Simon, Tom Waits, 
Stevie Wonder, Robbie Robert- 
son, Robert Earl Keen Jr., John 
Fogerty, and Graham Nash. To me, 
the standouts are a killer version 
of Bruce Springsteen’s Tougher 
Than The Rest. And a surprisingly 
terrific non-saxophone solo version 
of Gerry Rafferty’s Baker Street. 
The sax solo was that song...or so 
I thought. 

The songwriter business of Tin 
Pan Alley and the Brill building 
was killed by Bob Dylan and The 
Beatles when it became de rigueur 
that artists only do their own songs. 
Maybe after 50 years it’s time to 
redress the balance. 


Geoff Berner @y | ps 


wy 


I wish more good singers 
would take advantage of all 
the great songs out there and 
make some of them their own, 
as Shawn has here. Sometimes 
that may be a more interesting 
way to prove your originality 
and talent. 

Check out Uncovered; it’s a 
great old-school listen. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Wick To Wickham (Greentrax Recordings) 
Gordon 

Gunn is best 

known as a 


member of 
poem =the very pop- 
ular Scottish band Session A9. 
He also has an enviable reputa- 
tion as one of that country’s 
best fiddlers and composers of 
fiddle tunes. Wick is the name 
of his birthplace in Caithness 
whereas Wickham is the home 
of a fine folk festival on En- 
gland’s south coast. The album 
was somewhat inspired by 
the journey between the two. 
There’s a great mix of airs, 
jigs, strathspeys, and reels on 
offer here, including trad tunes 
from Scotland and Cape Bret- 
on and compositions by such 
luminaries as Oliver Schroer, 


Donald Shaw, La Bottine 
Sourriante, and Fred Morrison. 
The supporting musicians — 
Brian McAlpine (keyboards, 
accordion), Phil Anderson 
guitar), Marc Clement (gui- 
tar), Tim Edey (melodeon), 
and Marc Duff (whistles) are 
among the very best—and it 
shows. An outstanding album 
from an exceptional talent. 

— By Tim Readman 


We Are Going To Bremen 
To Be Musicians (Oriente Musik) 
Vancou- 
verite Geoff 
Berner took a 
little time off 
recording mu- 
sic the past couple of years to 
bring out and promote his first 
novel, Festival Man. With this 
disc, titled We Are Going To 
Bremen To Be Musicians after 
an old German folk tale about 
aging farm animals threatened 
with death escaping to free- 
dom and a dream of becoming 
town musicians, he gets back 
to the raucous, humour-filled, 
klezmer dance music he’s 
best known for. Produced by 
Montreal’s Josh Dolgin (a.k.a. 
Socalled), who also produced 


2011’s Victory Party, it’s part 
of the klezmer Bund move- 
ment whose members, as it 
says on Berner’s website, “re- 
ject the orthodox ultra-Zionist 
conservative notions of Jewish 
identity”. Berner has a more 
light-hearted point of view 
with songs such as When DD 
Gets Her Donkey, Everything 
Will Be Alright, Happy Rabbi 
Birthday, I Don’t Feel So 
Mad At God When I See You 
In Your Summer Dress, When 
Chanukah Comes To Town, 
and Thank You, No Thank You, 
which are some of the best 
songs on the disc, as well as 
the title song, a David Bowie 
song translated into Yiddish, 
and a protest rant against the 
endless building of condos in 
Vancouver. It’s an exuberant, 
heady, danceable, mix that 
seems ready made for live 
presentation. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Never Stop Moving (Westpark) 

A really 
nice one from 
John Jones, 
lead vocalist 


and erstwhile 
melodeon player for the Oys- 
terband. No huge surprises, but 
eleven sympathetic and rock 
solid settings for Jones’ dis- 
tinctive, melodic singing. Not 
surprisingly his backing band 
include several Oysters but all 
of the songs here are Jones’s 
with the exception of three 
trad. arrs. The album opens 
with the destined-to-be-classic, 
Down by the Lake, showcasing 
Jones’ uncanny empathy for 
life’s big and little tragedies. 
The Wanderer sounds very 
much like the singer’s own 
story and there is a sense in 
many of the songs here of a 
life’s summation. But rather 
than the elegiac turn this might 
have taken, Never Stop Moving 
just bursts with compassion, 
hope, and love. No bad thing. 
— By Richard Thornley 


SONG FROM THE HEART 
GRAND PRIZE WINNER - 2015 


AVAILABLE FROM: 
borealisrecords.com 


www.theluckysisters.net 
www.patiorecords.com 


"Sponsoring live and recorded: music 
to create garden patios at cancer 
treatment centers" 
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Dave Rawlings 
Machine 


Nashville Obsolete (Acony Records) 

a . With help from 
former Old Crow 
Medicine Show 
staple Willy 
Watson, Dave 
Rawlings has put 
together another pretty amazing 
lineup of songs, sharing vocals 
and writing credits with Gillian 
Welch. After that big three, further 
support comes from Brittany Haas 
on fiddle, Jordan Tice on man- 
dolin, and Paul Kowert on bass. 
There’s not a dud in the lot and 
it’s tough to single out best-ofs on 
this disc. Certainly Short Haired 
Woman Blues, The Weekend, 
Bodysnatchers, Candy, and The 
Last Pharaoh are all pretty great, 
as are The Trip and Pilgrim (You 
Can't Go Home) even though they 
clock in at lengths of 10:56 and 
7:58, respectively. 

Despite the title (possibly 
because the disc was recorded in 
Memphis), I don’t think Nashville 
is going to be out of the running 
anytime soon musically, and es- 
pecially not if Dave Rawlings and 
Gillian Welch are playing there. 
It’s quite simply one of the best 
discs you’ll hear this year. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Kimberly MacGregor 


1 Am My Own (independent) 

Kimberly 
MacGregor is 
an Edmonton 
singer/songwrit- 
er/guitarist with 
one of those big, 
slightly bluesy, pop/rock voices a 
little reminiscent of Grace Slick or 
someone of that calibre. She can 
play a pretty mean guitar, write a 
decent song, and sing with more 


Kimberly MaeGregor. 
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Dave Rawlings 


than enough presence to fill a hall. 
The material on this, her second 
disc after 2014’s True, is mostly 
in the pop/rock vein, with lots of 
bass and drums. 

The producing credit on the 
disc is to her, Harry Gregg, and 
Stefan Kijek. This reviewer might 
question the necessity of putting 
noticeable echo and other effects 
on her voice in quite a few of the 
tracks as it certainly doesn’t need 
the enhancement, but maybe that 
was part of the overall sound they 
were going for. 

One of the most impressive 
tracks is 1 Am Not Here, the finale 
of the disc, recorded with Tzadeka 
(Maigen van der Giessen), whose 
rap/hip-hop stylings take the 
strong feminist stance of the lyric 
to an epic level. Another step in 
what will hopefully be a long 
career with lots of different twists 
and turns. Maybe one day we’ ll 
get to hear something a little more 
acoustic from this talented gal? 

— By Barry Hammond 


The Sweet Lowdown 


Chasing the Sun (Independent) 

I don’t know 
what’s bet- 
ter here —the 
melodies or 
the harmonies? 
Victoria’s The 
Sweet Lowdown just keeps getting 
better at both, and it’s a pleasure to 
hear this stringband trio of women 
continue to grow. 

Their musical sensibilities are 
impeccable, both in the songwrit- 
ing and composition of instrumen- 
tals in their blend of bluegrass, 
old-time, and modern folk music. 
The group is set apart by the 
harmonies, but don’t discount their 
instrumental prowess. Banjoist 
Shanti Bremer is equally adept 
at both the Scruggs rolls and 
clawhammer style, while Miriam 
Sontenes is becoming one of the 
most in-demand fiddlers on the 
West Coast, at least when she’s 
home. Amanda Blied’s solid guitar 
picking and rich voice and fine 
songwriting round out the band. 

Their songs are full of lush im- 
agery, usually about their mutual 
love of nature, which is easy on 
Vancouver Island. My favourite is 
Blied’s You Can Find The North, 
about feeling exiled coming from 
the countryside to the city. 

The only thing lacking here are 
a couple of burning fast tunes, of 
which they are more than capable. 
But you can’t have everything in 
11 songs. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Crow and the Canyon 


Leaving Soon (Independent) 

Austin, TX, 
had the bumper 
stickers first: 
Keep Austin 
Weird. Portland 
got close on 
Austin’s heals, and last year there 
was a contest to see which was 
more weird. 

What they also share is a musical 
culture that is as impressive as it 
is unique. Crow and the Canyon 
come from Portland, and put a 
Portland spin on bluegrass. Which 
sounds like a dig, perhaps, but 
I mean it as a compliment: they 
take bluegrass and make it, well, 
different. They can’t resist rocking 
out from time to time, as on Wine 
and Whiskey and Golden Chains 
but it works, and the variety is 
welcome. 

The musicians here are young, 
musically aggressive, and—this is 
the kicker—they have the chops 
to back it all up, as well as an 
attention to their antecedents. The 
inclusion of John Hartford’s Gen- 
tle On My Mind is a delight, both 
for how it is executed and for what 
it is. Hartford invented this stuff: 
music that stretches the boundaries 
of the genre, perhaps, yet doesn’t 
confuse volume with energy. 
Wilmington demonstrates an im- 
pressive ability to render a ballad, 
as does Brooklyn to Milwaukee. 

Leaving Home is the band’s first 
release, and it’s a very impressive 
debut. There’s a lot to love. 

— By Glen Herbert 


Spiro 
Welcome Joy and Welcome Sorrow (Real World) 

Spiro is a 
Bristol, U.K.., in- 
strumental band 
whose style The 
Guardian has 
dubbed “exper- 
imental folk-influenced acoustic 
music.” 

Consisting of Jane Harbour, 
Alex Vann, Jason Sparkes, and Jon 
Hunt, Spiro performs on violin, 
viola, mandolin, accordion, piano, 
acoustic guitar, and cello. Many 
of the tunes on their latest album, 
Welcome Joy and Welcome Sor- 
row, have traditional English folk 
tunes embedded in their own mix 
of original, creative tunes. 

The album kicks off with J Am 
the Blaze on Every Hill, which 
starts off slowly then quickens in 
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tempo into a jaunty musical 
romp. What is unusual about 
Spiro is that there is no impro- 
visation or solos on the album. 
Instead the band uses repeated 
riffs to alter the mood and 
atmosphere of each piece. 

The tracks have intriguing 
names such as Flying in the 
Hours of Darkness, One 
Train May Hide Another, 
Will You Walk the Woods So 
Wild, Thought Fox, Folded 
in the Arms of the Earth, and 
The Vapourer. (The band 
has also released an EP titled 
The Vapourer, which, done 
in collaboration with Adrian 
Utley, mixes their sound with 
the sound of synthesizers, in- 
cluding a Moog synthesizer). 
Overall, this is a fun album to 
listen to, though a bit of solo 
work here and there would 
add variety to the sound. 

— By Gene Wilburn 


David Celia 
Double Mind (independent) 

Where on 
earth did 
David Celia 
come from? 
With four 


albums behind him, he proves 
beyond deserving of having his 
genius hailed. His near-perfect 
vocals, inventive guitar-play- 
ing, and overall grasp of mak- 
ing a great record are already 
renowned in the U.K. 

Somewhat of a maverick, 
he mines a pop-rock vein (if 
you have to call it something) 
with a hearty twist of smart, 
inventive arrangements, 
humorous lyrics and perspec- 
tives, and an innate ability to 
sink a hook that would do Bob 
Izumi proud. He’s got a strong 
experimental side and the 
imagination to match, result- 
ing in songs such as Welcome 
To the Show (which open and 
close the disc in English and 
German), rides on a George 
Harrison slide, offering 
Badfinger-esque harmonies, 
and even a few well-placed 
Andrew Gold power chords to 
drive it home. 

One of about six killer 
tracks includes The Grind, 
the vocal reminiscent of Tim 
Buckley, the guitars shimmer- 
ing and confident over a touch 
of pedal steel. The title track, 
too, is suitable for framing, 


playing off a reggae feel with 
mixed time changes as the 
lyrics begin to reveal a heart 
on its sleeve. 

Brilliant and powerful, if not 
essential. 

— By Eric Thom 


Skinny Lister 


Down on Deptford Broadway 


(Xtra Mile Recordings) 


Skinny 
Lister are 
a young, 
Six-piece 


band from 
south London (U.K.) who are 
loud, proud, and full of piss 
and vinegar. Sailing under 
the skull-and-crossbones 
ensign of folk-punk, they 
reel and roll and brawl] their 
way through strident anthems 
and mournful hung-over 
barroom poetics in equal 
measure. Their two vocalists, 
Daniel Heptinstall and Lorna 
Thomas, take turns in leading 
the charge, with Thomas often 
handling the more gentle ma- 
terial. Lyrically, they occupy 
the dreamscapes inhabited 
by their spiritual guru, Shane 
McGowan, as envisaged in 
songs such as London You’re 
A Lady. It’s a magical world 
of liquor, love, lust, and long- 
ing where the feet stamp, the 
hands clap, the glasses crash, 
and the hearts beat ever faster. 
Down on Deptford Broadway 
is pub-sing-along-anthem- 
poptastic-punk-folk heaven! 
You have to be in the mood 
for it, because it’s relentless 
... but if that’s what you want, 
that’s what you’ll get. 

— By Tim Readman 


Continued from page 43 


It turns out to be an emotional night, 
with Ray Mac and his family in atten- 
dance. His guests all pay personal and mu- 
sical tributes. “Before there was YouTube 
there was Ray Mac,” quips Maclsaac. And 
tonight the once enfant terrible of the fid- 
dle is humble and brilliant. Accompanied 
largely by 79-year-old Maybelle Chisholm 
McQueen on piano, MaclIsaac’s both 
humorous and reverential as he performs 
with his older mentors. Still, he’s such a 
unique, aggressive, and masterful fiddler 
that the whole hall sits enthralled by his 
virtuosity. Concerts rarely come more 
emotional than this one. 

Tuesday, Oct. 13: it’s my last day in 
Baddeck. It’s so beautiful out I go for a 
walk on a nearby country lane bordered 
by a wood full of gorgeous maple trees. 
The rain arrives later in the afternoon and 
stays with me all the way to Our Lady of 
Fatima Church in Sydney River. Col- 
lectively Celtic, they’ve billed tonight’s 
hooley. And I’m instantly intrigued by the 
classy Danish combo Helene Blum and 
the Harald Haugaard Band as they weave 
their way through an elegant but gentle 
set of original instrumentals and songs. 
They create an instantaneous rapport and 
easily earn themselves the respect of the 
full house. Pictou County’s Dave Gunning 
follows and he reminds me, somewhat, of 
Scotland’s Dougie MacLean. Both write 
catchy songs with memorable choruses 
that audiences seldom hesitate to sing. 
Tonight’s no exception and he’s treated 
like a conquering hero. 

With the intermission formalities out of 
the way, Fred Morrison’s back and still 
in great form. His set passes in a flash. 

So it’s left to the traditional quartet Mec 
Lir from the Isle of Man to round out the 
show. While this is their debut at Celtic 
Colours, they don’t appear to have the flair 
or imagination to impress. For starters, 
their drummer is too aggressive and often 
overpowers the others. Their arrange- 
ments, too, are not particularly memorable 
as they frequently opt for blunt speed 

over subtlety. Experience, hopefully, may 
eventually prove their master. 

Six o’clock the following morning 
arrives far too quickly. And as I leave 
Baddeck for Halifax the sun creeps over 
the hills that surround the Brad O’r Lake 
and floods the land with light. How fitting. 
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Elage 


Un magnifique amal- 
game de rythmes afric- 
ains authentiques et de 
blues, de funk et de pop. 
Par Tony Montague 
Traduit par Veronique 
Garneau-Allard 


; > | ur la photo noir et blanc qui orne 
la pochette de son deuxiéme album 


solo Melokdane, le chanteur-percus- 
’ sionniste sénégalais-canadien Elage 
Diouf nous fixe les yeux mi-clos. Son regard 
est a la fois pergant, taquin, jovial et un brin 
provocateur, dans le genre qui en a vu d'autres. 
De longues tresses encadrent son visage et se 
répandent sur sa chemise carreautée de paysan 
bien éduqué agrémentée d’un petit nceud 
papillon. 

Bienvenue dans un album de musique du 
monde contemporain fait a Montréal, qui 
plonge ses racines dans les traditions ouest-afr- 
icaines, anciennes et récentes. 

« J’essaie de créer un style old-school », 
commente-t-il en frangais avec un fort accent 
africain. « Les gens cherchent souvent a suivre 
la mode, mais ce style particulier provient des 
années 50 et 60, les années du jazz et du blues. 
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A cette époque, les hommes avaient I’habitude 
de porter ce type de vétements dans les specta- 
cles. Pour ma part, j’ai toujours été coquet dans 
mon habillement. Ce style s’apparente a celui 
qu’on peut observer sur les vieilles photos d’an- 
ciens esclaves a qui on avait redonné la liberté. » 

Cet autoportrait, dont le titre signifie « réflex- 
ion de l’identité intérieure », pourrait certaine- 
ment figurer au sein d’une collection. « On 
parle de ce que refléte une personne », explique 
Diouff en parlant du concept de melokaane. « 
C’est comme, “‘suis-je une source d’inspira- 
tion?’’. Par exemple, la premiere chanson Man- 
dela parle du défunt président sud-africain, un 
grand homme qui a accompli de grandes choses 
— qui a lutté pour les droits de l’>homme — et 
dont le melokaane a été extrémement positif. 
C’est de ce melokaane dont je veux parler, et 
c’est le theme que j’explore dans mon album. » 

Diouf y exécute des chansons originales qui 
combinent des rythmes africains et des grooves 
profonds comportant des éléments blues, funk, 
pop et rock. Il a appris son métier de mu- 
sicien-interpréte a la dure, en travaillant pour 
un salaire minime pendant de longues années 
dans les bars et les boites de nuit du Sénégal 
dans les années 80 et au début des années 90. 

« Il a fallu que je fasse beaucoup d’ efforts, 
comme c’est le cas pour tous les artistes séné- 
galais qui manquent de moyens et qui veulent 
percer. C’est une situation normale quand on 


habite en Afrique. Je n’avais accés a aucun 
moyen de transport et je devais marcher avec 
mon djembé sous le bras pour me déplacer. J’ai 
quand méme fait de l’argent en jouant dans les 
hétels, ce qui m’a un jour permis de me payer 
mon propre transport. » 

En 1992, Diouf décide de se consacrer a la 
musique a temps plein. « J’ai commencé a 
jouer davantage dans les centres culturels et je 
me suis spécialisé comme percussionniste pro- 
fessionnel; j’ai travaillé pour des compagnies 
de danse africaine. J’ai commencé a chanter 
plus tard. Je jouais du djembé et du doun-doun, 
et tout ce qui était percussion, mais quand 
jétais petit, j’adorais chanter et imiter les 
autres artistes. Je ne viens pas d’une famille de 
griots [caste ouest-africaine de musiciens et de 
conteurs professionnels], mais ma famille avait 
une bonne écoute. J’étais le neuvieme d’une 
famille de dix. » 

Accompagné de son frére et collégue percus- 
sionniste Karim, Elage Diouf est venu jouer 
au Canada au sein de la compagnie Africa Di- 
amono Ballet. « Nous étions venus pour jouer 
au festival les Francofolies de Montréal. Nous 
n’avions pas |’intention de rester, mais le destin 
en a décidé autrement et nous avons commencé 
a collaborer avec des groupes d’ici, ce qui nous 
a fait croire que notre carriére pourrait décoller. 
C était il y a presque 20 ans. » 

Les deux fréres sont devenus Les Freres 


Diouf (puis seulement « Diouf ») et ont connu 
beaucoup de succés au Québec (et par la suite 
au Canada), ou ils sont considérés comme |’un 
des groupes africains les plus formidables et les 
plus originaux. Ils ont également collaboré avec 
de nombreux groupes et musiciens, puis ont 
travaillé longuement pour le Cirque du Soleil, 
voyageant de par le monde avec la troupe de 
Delirium, avant de poursuivre leur propre route 
il y a quelques années. En 2010, Elage sort son 
premier album solo, Aksil, qui a été récompensé 
par un Juno pour le meilleur album de mu- 
sique du monde de I’année, ainsi qu’un Félix 
(l’équivalent québécois des Prix Junos). 
Melokdane a été enregistré dans trois pays, 
avec les €quipements de sept studios, et avec 
non moins de 23 collaborateurs. « En réalisant 
Aksil, j'ai appris que sortir des albums requiert 
une aide financiére considérable si l’on veut 
atteindre l’excellence en matiére de sonorité et 
d’exécution. Au début, je voulais enregistrer 
l'album entier au Sénégal, mais ce n’était pas 


possible pendant mon séjour au pays. J’avais 
des amis musiciens partout dans le monde 
—un au Sénégal, un a Toronto, un en France — 
mais nous n’arrivions pas a nous réunir dans 
le méme espace. En tant que producteur, je 
n’avais pas assez d’argent pour payer le billet 
d’avion de tout le monde. » 

Les chansons s’inspirent de différentes sourc- 
es. « J’aime toutes les musiques traditionnelles 
: folk, celtique, hindoue, guinéenne, ouest-af- 
ricaine, la musique gnawa des Berbéres... 
Quant aux influences contemporaines, c’est 
plus une question de style, d’arrangements et 
d’ambiance. Le rythme et la mélodie doivent 
étre assez bons pour m’atteindre quand je suis 
dans la douche. Ce n’est pas une question de 
musiciens en particulier. » 

Presque toutes les chansons sur Melokdane 
sont interprétées en wolof, la langue officielle 
du Sénégal, et sont écrites par Elage Diouf, 
sauf une réinterprétation magnifique et émou- 
vante de Secret World de Peter Gabriel. « II y 


a des chansons que j’aurais aimé avoir écrites. 
Dés la premiére fois oti j’ai entendu cette 
chanson, je me suis juré de la reprendre un 
jour a ma manieére. Le fait de choisir de refaire 
une jolie chanson écrite par un autre et de la 
retravailler d’une maniére différente n’est pas 
un processus facile. » 

La voix profonde et élastique de Diouf, 
légérement rauque et toujours en avant-plan 
est le fil conducteur de Melokdane, qui semble 
destiné a étre sélectionné pour un autre Prix de 
musique canadienne. « Une tournée au pays 
est prévue pour |’année prochaine et aussi 
en Europe. C’est le but de l’équipe qui me 
soutient et qui fait la promotion de mon album. 
La musique doit voyager, elle ne doit pas rester 
en place. Ce n’est pas de la “musique séné- 
galaise”, tout le monde peut |’écouter, qu’ils 
soient Africains, Européens ou Latinos. Mon 
réve est de jouer partout dans le monde, dans 
le plus d’endroits possible. Donnez-moi une 
scéne ou je peux jouer et chanter. » 


Elage Diouf 
Melokaane (Pump Up the World) 

Album solo d’Elage Di- 
ouf, Sénégalais maintenant 
établi a Québec et étudiant 
de deuxiéme année a |’uni- 
versité. Il a fait ses débuts 
en duo avec son frére et a longuement 


collaboré avec le Cirque du Soleil en tant 
que musicien. Pour Melokdane, qui signifie 
« miroir » en wolof, la langue maternelle 
de l’artiste, Diouf a trouvé ses accompag- 
nateurs parmi la diaspora africaine de Mon- 
tréal, sauf Johnny Reid et Jordan Officer, 
récipiendaires d’un prix Juno, qui ajoutent 
également leurs talents 4 une piste chacun. » 
La musique du monde de Diouf ratisse large 
et englobe des percussions légéres, des gui- 
tares ensoleillées, des rythmes programmés 
et la voix ténor exotique, souple et légére- 
ment rauque du chanteur. Sa reprise de « 
Secret World» de Peter Gabriel (en wolof) 
incarne les intentions populistes de l’album 
et « Just One Day », coécrite et exécutée 
avec Reid, joue sur la frontiére de la sen- 
siblerie, tout comme |’hommage a Nelson 
Mandela, rempli d’extraits de discours du 
grand homme, qui donne le coup d’envoi a 
album. L’album comporte également des 


expressions plus organiques des talents de 
Diouf, comme la chanson-titre « Sai Sai », 
a la montée propulsée par les percussions, « 
Sankara » au rythme reggae décontracté et 
« Misal », au piano latino-jazz furtivement 
funk qui accompagne la recherche de sens 
et la contemplation des écueils de la foi. 

- Par Scott Lingley 

- Traduit par Véronique Garneau-Allard 


The Sweet Lowdown 
Chasing the Sun (indépendant) 

Je ne sais pas ce qui se 
démarque le plus dans cet 
album — la mélodie ou les 
harmonies? The Sweet 
Lowdown, fait a Victoria 


Sweet Lowdown 


en Colombie-Britannique, continue de 
s’améliorer dans les deux domaines et c’est 
un plaisir d’entendre ce trio de cordes fémi- 
nin continuer a se perfectionner. 

Leur sensibilité musicale impeccable, 

a la fois en écriture et en composition 
instrumentale, mélange le bluegrass, la 
musique traditionnelle nord-américaine 
ancienne et la musique folk moderne. Le 
trio se distingue par ses harmonies, ce qui 
n’enléve rien a leurs prouesses instrumen- 
tales. La joueuse de banjo Shanti Bremer est 
également versée dans les styles Scruggs et 
Clawhammer, tandis que Miriam Sontenes 
est en passe de |’une des violonistes les plus 
demandées sur la c6te ouest, quand elle est 
a la maison, bien sir. Amanda Blied com- 
pléte la formation avec son jeu de guitare 
solide, sa voix riche et son talent en écriture 
de chansons. 

Leurs chansons évoquent une multitude 
d’images, et portent la plupart du temps sur 
leur amour de la nature, partagé par plu- 
sieurs résidents de l’ile de Vancouver. Ma 
chanson favorite, « You Can Find The North 
», écrite par Blied, parle du sentiment d’exil 
ressenti de la campagne 4a la ville. 

La seule chose qui manque a l’album 
serait quelques airs rapides et enflammés, 
dont elles seraient tout a fait capables. Mais 
on ne peut pas tout avoir en onze chansons. 

- Par Mike Sadava 

- Traduit par Véronique Garneau-Allard 
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A la rencontre de 


Boogat 


~“, 1 décrit Boogat comme un rapper qui s’inspire des musiques latines et électroniques, mais il se 

‘ voit maintenant davantage comme un vocaliste qui écrit des chansons qui peuvent étre rappées ou 
_£ chantées. Au printemps dernier, il a fait paraitre l’excellent Neo-Reconquista, son disque le plus 
arrangé, avec des musiciens dans toutes les piéces et le regard de celui qui voyage beaucoup. Depuis |’ été 


dernier, il a d’ailleurs déménagé a Mexico, la capitale du pays d’origine de sa mére. II n’y avait jamais vécu. 
Il y vit une expérience excitante. 

Il raconte : « Je suis arrivé ici le 14 aodt et le lancement mexicain de Neo-Reconquista était prévu pour le 4 
septembre. Je devais monter un band rapidement. La deuxiéme semaine, j’avais juste trouvé le guitariste. Puis 
je suis tombé sur le bon tromboniste qui m’a présenté le bon percussionniste et tout s’est mis en place». 

Il se produit donc maintenant au Nord avec son groupe québécois et au Mexique avec sa nouvelle forma- 
tion. Quelle est la différence entre les deux? « Au Québec, c’est le méme show chaque soir, il n’y a pas une 
note qui est croche, le musicien est hyper formé et son exécution est précise. Au Mexique, c’est totalement 
différent. Les formes, c’est les formes et les gammes c’est les gammes, mais en dehors de ¢a, il peut arriver 
n’importe quoi. Chaque musicien retourne au fond de son ame a chaque fois qu’il joue. On slaque beaucoup 
d’affaires». 

Pour Boogat, Neo-Reconquista annonce une reconquéte multiple : d’abord celle de ses racines mexicaines, 
puis comme le titre le suggére, celle de la vie instable des jeunes pour qui tout est toujours a recommencer, - 
celle de la conquéte de |’ Amérique latine et enfin, celle de la mythologie des Chicanos. Mais a la base, tout 
est une question d’identité : « Lorsque j’ai fait El Dorado Sunset, le disque qui précéde Neo-Reconquista, je 
me suis rendu compte que c’est la trame principale de tout ce que j’ai fait», dit l’artiste. 

Dans Neo-Reconquista, il explore des themes comme les relations Nord-Sud, l’embourgeoisement des 
villes, l’uniformisation des cultures, l’échec des démocraties et la résilience des réfugiés politiques, mais il 
fait aussi la féte et mélange les musiques comme jamais. Le reggae et la cumbia se rencontrent sur un beat 
électro. L’énergie d’un vieux rock’n rool se fond dans le hip-hop. On plonge dans le west coast, le latin funk, 
la chanson plus classique et les nouvelles urbanités. 

Boogat a-t-il de nouvelles chansons depuis le Mexique? « Oui, J’essaie de ne pas parler d’un endroit précis, 
mais de voir ce qui est commun partout. Quand j’ai fait El Dorado Sunset, je ne savais pas ce que je faisais. 
Puis, pour Neo-Requonquista, je voulais vraiment que ¢a dise quelque chose de profond. C’est pas un disque 
le fun, c’est un disque avec de la portée. Mais présentement, je suis en extase, dans une nouvelle scéne super 
trippante. C’est gratifiant d’étre dans un contexte oll ma musique n’est pas exotique». 

— Par Yves Bernard 
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Tom Russell 


Tom Russell’s latest release—the folk 
opera The Rose of Roscrae—ranks 
amongst his finest work in an illustri- 
ous career that spans 40-odd years. 
Here he outlines the social and cultural 
distractions songwriters must ignore to 
produce great music. 


y here are all the great new songs? 
/ If, as Ezra Pound stated, the artist 
is the antenna of the race, what’s 
our future? Who are we? What’s our story, The 
King Has No Clothes? 

We stagger about in politically correct artist 
uniforms and music herds, hiding behind stage 
masks— robots swinging networking canes, 


staring one-eyed into iPhones, seeking fool’s- 
gold revelations. Tweeting and texting desper- 
ately in search of love and fame. Where are the 
songs? Where have the wild ones gone? 

Our uniforms? Indie rock (beard, fedora, and 
faux tough-guy attitude), alt hip-hop, metal, 
blues, Americana arch-rock tattoo-skinned 
false prophets, and now (in the folk world) the 
shabby-chic, designer, folk-Americana duo- 
unit has arrived. 

A guy and a gal dressed up like Appalachian 
poor folks—her in long, plain, print dress, he in 
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hobo hat with vest and beard, holding a banjo 
and guitar, looking half sullen, loving the old 
folk songs (a good thing!) but hard pressed to 
pen an original. 

On the world scene, the catastrophic collision 
of two negative forces is ushering in the dark 
years. First: the absence of great young song- 
writers. Second: the collapse of media integrity 
and quality in covering the arts. The new 
journalism of 40 years ago has dissolved into 
the nada journalism. 

The demon word, demographics, has risen 
up and scoured the media planet: BBC, CNN, 
NPR, The New York Times, Rolling Stone, and 
almost every major daily. 

The main fear is that the reader/listener 
demographic is shrinking —then cometh the 
hiring of younger programmers and editors, 
which has led to a funnelling-down effect in 
the arts, worldwide. Younger programmers pro- 
gramming lesser-quality songs to a diminishing 
older audience because the younger audience 
hangs out elsewhere —the children of the Inter- 
net stream and download. 

The dumbing down of journalism parallels 
the dumbing down of the creative tongue— 
welcome to the Dark Ages. I dig Bob Dylan’s 
statement that the media is a great meat grinder 
and bad songwriters are witch doctoring up the 
planet. 

Fragmented observations: 

The Reality of the Digital/Computer/Inter- 
net Age: Live with it. Use it to your advantage. 
But don’t let it squash human-blood magic 
and mysticism. Computers and iPhones have 
lowered the bar and drained the blood from our 
creative vocabulary. 

The Damage of Networking Carnivals: 
Good intentions aside—SXSW, Folk Alliances, 
songwriting workshops, song swaps, Kick- 
starter campaigns—no great songwriters have 
emerged from this mess. All this weakens our 
integrity. We have our hand out, begging for an 
easy password to ill fame. 

The Golden Calf!: Nashville, since 1980, 
serving up processed salami (instead of 
organic, free-range beef) because it sells. Wa- 
tered-down redneck poetry by the ham-fisted, 
bastard sons and daughters of Garth Brooks. 
But I digress. 

Craft Beer and Craft Songwriting: Ambi- 
ence and concept over content. Forty years ago, 
Phil Spector (before he went to the bad) stated: 
nobody’s writing songs any more, they’re 
writing ideas. It’s all craft beer. Wheat-berry, 
honey-flavoured concept over substance. All 
the bells and whistles, rather than the depths of 


the human heart. 

Songwriting workshops imply good song- 
writing is a craft or science we can learn. 
Bullshit. It’s a touch of craft, then an eventual 
ignoring of craft, and the long-haul road of 
absorbing myth, legend, folksong, poetry — our 
own hurts and history —then developing an 
original writer’s voice. Vision with deep poetic 
roots. Then contemplation of our own path into 
the wilderness. Carry water, friend. I’m right 
beside you. 

Songwriting school?: I’d recommend Bob 
Dylan’s recent Music Cares speech (at least the 
first half, before he goes off the rails) about his 
deep absorption of folksong before he wrote 
his first good song. 

Then read, or watch, Leonard Cohen’s Prince 
of Asturia speech. He delved deep into Spanish 
poetry and Federico Garcia Lorca as he learned 
six basic chords on guitar, all this the founda- 
tion of his songs. 

The Future of Song and Music: It’s up to 
you. Consider that classical music hit its peak 
with Beethoven, Mozart, Bach, and the boys. 
And literature? All the great novels of the last 
100 years were written before 1970. Is this 
where we’re at? Your guess. What was the last 
profound new song that made you pull your car 
to the side of the road and shiver or weep? 

A friend who runs the Rock & Roll Hall 
of Fame told me that music moves forward, 
whether we like it or not... I thought about 
that. I reject it. Music and art don’t evolve 
along straight lines. Art moves where the great, 
singular saints take it—the Van Goghs, Georgia 
O’Keeffes and Bob Dylans—and they pay the 
price as they endure and ignore the booing — 
picking up the paint brush or electric guitar, 
raging against the odds, following their heart 
and spirit. Into the wild. 

Salman Rushdie recently stated that we have 
freedom of speech, but it doesn’t matter if peo- 
ple are afraid to say and write what they feel. 

I have fallen into all the holes outlined above. 
Jumped through the hoops and fell. I taught 
a song workshop once (God forbid!). As a 
songwriter, it’s down to put up or shut up. We 
live in the crab-bucket culture, trying to claw 
our way out of the bucket, while the rest of the 
crabs try to pull us back in. 

In spite of the rant above, we carry on, as 
Keith Richards said, through sheer luck and 
blunt force. And, as Flannery O’Conner mused, 
we must push as hard as the age that pushes 
against us. The great songs lie farther on up 
ahead, at the far edge of a pathless land. 

— Tom Russell, Santa Fe, NM 
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produce something very special.” 
The Morning Star 
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“SIMPSON ¢ CUTTING ¢ KERR don’t need banks of 
kit to show off their cleverness — they just play.” 
Record Collector 
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“Counter-culture classics lovingly revisited. 
A great folk excursion, and then some.” 
Record Collector 
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“Reinventing Richard is an album that sounds 
better with every listen. Far from being a mere 
wallow in nostalgia, it documents a much-loved 
band re-energised in celebration of an 
inspirational artist.” 
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Fledg’ling R 


Fledgling Records are Sh 
busy with a series re-issuing 
SHIRLEY COLLINS earliest 
recordings on limited 
edition 7” vinyl EPs 


irley Collins 
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; Songs 


THE UNQUIET GRAVE 
NEWCASTLE 

THE TRISH GIRL 

I DREW MY SHIP 


WING1002 & WING1003 
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Sung by 


Fledg’ling Records 


mE. Shirley Collins 
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‘wo master guitarists together for the first: E Gants & McManus os combined to create a series of acoustic guitar duets that 
demonstrate their individual virtuosity and theirinnate sy Genin musical traditions together while at the same time producing stunning new music. 


